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PREFACE 

The writers of the present volume have a purely practical 
object in view. They have no desire to discuss, 
theoretically, the duties, rights, and responsibilities of 
women. They consider that it would be unwise to give 
prominence to considerations affecting the political or 
social position of women, in a work dealing specially with 
their industrial situation. 

On the other hand, they are fully aware that there 
is a necessary connection between the views which appear 
to be in course of formation as to the proper position of 
women in the labour market, and the change which has 
taken place in the standpoint from which all questions — 
even the most abstract — regarding the condition of women 
are now discussed. Various reforms have been forced on 
us within the last thirty years through the necessity of 
recognising, legally and socially, that development in the 
relations of women to the state and to society which has 
been brought about by the pressure of the altered circum- 
stances of modern life. Unfortunately, the agitation 
which has accompanied the carrying of these reforms has 
been characterized, in some directions, by a deplorable 
lack of self-control and judgment on the part of certain of 
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those who have put themselves forward as the leaders of 
their sex. In the past, it must be confessed that our social 
system has not afforded to the majority of women those 
opportunities for the acquisition of disciplined habits of 
mind which are to be found only in bearing the responsi- 
bilities of independent action and self-government. When 
we hear the voices of those who have been called the 
" shrieking sisterhood " uplifted in frenzied violence against 
the male oppressor, when we are tempted to repudiate their 
follies, we may remember that crimes against good sense, 
good taste, and good feeling are, like other crimes, bred of 
the bitter resentment of wrong which springs in the breasts 
of all who awake to consciousness of the suffering inflicted 
by centuries of unjust rule. This being so, we may see 
some extenuation even of the ravings of those unhappy 
"wild women" who appear to hold the most serious 
national interests as of no importance, in comparison with 
the fascinating amusement of fostering an unwholesome 
antagonism of sex. 

The clamour raised by those who have taken this line of 
extreme reaction has retarded the advance of public 
opinion in the direction of practical and needed reform, 
and has gravely hampered the efforts of those who have 
striven to arouse public interest in the attempt to better 
the position of women in various fields of labour. People 
have, not unnaturally, been alarmed by what seems to 
many the absurd suggestion of equality between the sexes, 
and, shrinking from the assertion of such principles, have 
adopted an attitude of hostility to the just claims of women 
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for consideration in respect of their labour and wages, 
their education, the protection of their earnings and 
property, the removal of such trade and professional 
restrictions as are of an artificial character, and the 
opening out to them of wider means of obtaining a 
livelihood. 

In view of the responsibilities and duties which society 
now imposes on women, changes in the direction of these 
reforms are not only reasonable but necessary in the 
common interest To insist, however, that such reforms 
shall under no circumstances take account of the 
differences of sex is to fight against indisputable facts 
which must, in the end, prove too strong for us. There is 
no danger to society in the recognition of equal human 
rights for both sexes, if we are also ready to recognise the 
divergence of their capabilities, for the relations of men 
and women to each other, their functions in the family 
and the state, must ultimately be determined — however ill 
it may please the more ardent female reformer — by the 
operation of natural laws. 

If we attempt to ignore these laws we are at once 
landed in a sea of diflSculties. Take this very question of 
" Women's Work." At the outset we are brought face to 
face with facts that show us that all employments are not 
equally suitable to men and women. We find that, in the 
case of mothers at least, there are many occupations for 
which they are wholly unfit, but in which men may engage 
with impunity. Day after day we find child-bearing women 
compelled to labour after a fashion for which they are 
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temporarily unfit, and which is not only the frequent cause 
of permanent injury to their own health, but entails a 
heritage of disease, or of that feeble health which falls a 
ready prey to disease, on all their offspring. 

I have seen many married women who were habitually 
employed in handling white lead, and in but two instances 
has my question as to the health of their children been 
satisfactorily answered ; whilst in certain branches of the 
potters' trade the employment of the mother not unfre- 
quently means the death of her children in their early 
infancy. Even where the employment is not in itself 
unhealthy, its pursuit, regardless of the claims of the 
family — ^as in the case where working mothers leave their 
little ones at the gate of the factory to a stranger's care 
— has to be paid for by a high per-centage of infant 
mortality. 

It is impossible to look into facts of this class without 
realising that natural laws impose severe limitations, and 
will probably continue to impose much the same restric- 
tions, as to health and strength on women workers; and 
when these marry there arise ties which conflict, and, as far 
as one can see, will always conflict, with the efficiency and 
regularity of the labour of married women. The violation 
of these restrictions on any large scale not only constitutes 
a danger to the state by causing the steady deterioration of 
a large section of the population, but the intermittent 
character of the supply of labour from the ranks of 
married women greatly heightens the difficulties with which 
those who are concerned with the organisation of modern 
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industry have to deal. It is indeed a commonplace now- 
a-days, that without improved organization and regulation 
of the labour of women there can be no security for the 
majority of breadwinners. 

The present state of anarchy in the labour world, and 
the difficulties of our industrial situation, have been appre- 
ciably heightened by the course of conduct pursued and 
advised by those who persist in regarding the interests of 
women as in themselves separate from the interests of men. 
Colossal fortunes are built up in large measure by the 
enforced labour of women and children, who are encouraged 
in their suicidal rivalry with their husbands and fathers 
in the labour market by those who do not realise the re- 
tribution which follows on the adoption of their counsels. 
I have used the word "enforced" advisedly; unchecked 
competition is a force of great power. There are masses 
of workers in England who are no more free to choose 
their work, or to make terms for it, than were the slaves 
on a Virginian plantation. The Newcastle woman in the 
white lead works of Elswick, who counts seven little ones 
at her board, whose man is out of work, is tied and bound 
as with chains. Her man, her children, look to her for 
food, and at her heels are hundreds of other women in 
similar distress, whose breadwinners are, perhaps through 
no fault of their own, also out of work, or in receipt of 
wages wholly inadequate to the maintenance of the family. 
Those who encourage our women to treat men as their 
rivals, to compete with them, and by their competition to 
persistently reduce the earnings of men, are doing their 
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best to aggravate this state of things. The wages of the 
husband and father being reduced by the entrance into 
his trade of the women who undersell him, the wife and 
mothei; needs must turn her back upon her home, and give 
her working day to make up the difference. In this way 
the homes of our working classes are too often destroyed, 
and the health of future generations sacrificed. 

Apart from the fact that, in most trades, women have 
made their appearance on the scene in the capacity of 
"blacklegs," it must be admitted that there has been, on 
the side of men, something like resentment at the intrusion 
of women into professions or branches of industry which 
have been hitherto reserved to themselves. The ex- 
pression by the men of this natural feeling — in the case 
of the doctors it was something more — ^has, as naturally, 
irritated the friends of those women who are seeking 
fresh means of emplo)Tnentj it has enabled them to 
appeal for sympathy and support from the public as against 
the "injustice" of men; and it has strengthened their 
determination to treat men, at all costs, as rivals and 
enemies who must be driven from their occupations by 
what I once heard one of these ladies describe, with more 
force than elegance, as " the cheaper animal" 

To the onslaught of these shortsighted champions of the 
working woman's cause, the men, with equal unwisdom, 
have retorted by raising, on every occasion, possible or 
impossible, the plea of "unfitness" as a bar to the 
treacherous encroachments of the opposite sex, and they 
have thus, in their turn, tried to win popular sympathy with 
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their efforts to prevent the entrance of women into certain 
coveted employments, or to expel them from others in 
which they have abready gained a footing. "Unfit !" Yes, 
undoubtedly, much labour at present performed J3y our 
women is unfit, if there is any fitness in our old and 
cherished ideal of home and of the place of the woman in 
the family ; but, if we once enter on the line of restricting 
their employment by artificial barriers, it seems to me 
difficult to foresee the number and variety of' the complica- 
tions which would ensue. 

We may, however, freely concede that some interference 
may be necessary where, through the helplessness of the 
employed and the unscrupulousness of the employer, the 
health and wellbeing of future generations is jeopardised. 
In other words, certain restrictions on the labour of 
children and child-bearing woinen may be required by the 
interests of that society of which they are a part; further 
than this it seems scarcely wise to go in our demand for 
anything like legislative interference in respect to this 
matter of "unfitness." The true remedy lies in the 
direction of the better organisation of the trades them- 
selves. The same too may be said of the disastrous effect 
on the market of that increasing supply of cheap labour 
which is ever swelling to larger and larger proportions 
through the influx of our women. Instead of encouraging 
them to enter into competition with men, and by so 
doing to drag wages down to lower and yet lower levels, 
the task before us is to teach them that the interests of 
labour are one, and that wherever they enter a trade they 
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must in self-protection refuse to sell their labour for less 
than a rate proportional to that demanded by their men. 

Increased and effectual organisation would do away with 
the causes which provoke that clamour for prohibitive 
legislation which, as in the case of the pit-brow women, 
calls forth angry protest from those who see their livelihood 
endangered, and intensifies that bitter spirit of rivalry of 
sex which is a fatal obstacle to the better and harmonious 
ordering of the world of industry. The only safe course 
for women, the only safe course for the community at large, 
is to consider their industrial position as an essential part of 
the general problem, not to be dissociated without risk from 
the organisation of the men. The cardinal points of the 
programme of the leaders of labour — the shortening of 
hours, the abolition of overtime, the regulation of wages, 
the limitation of the number of apprentices in the over- 
crowded trades — these are matters of chief importance to 
all workers, matters in which the interests of all, whether 
they be men or women, precisely coincide. Even where, 
at first sight, their interests appear to diverge, it will on 
further consideration be found that such sacrifice of 
personal freedom as the woman may be, on certdn points, 
called upon to make, she makes for the sake ultimately of 
her own hearth and of her own children. Those who 
prefer to regard the interests of men and women as opposed 
must accept a view of their mutual relations which, in- 
volving as it does antagonism of sex, pits the woman 
against the man in an unregulated competition for employ- 
ment, which, if forced to its extreme, will end by lowering 
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the whole level of English life far more surely than the 
immigration of any number of " destitute aliens." 

The difficulties which meet us therefore in adjusting the 
relations of the sexes in the great field of labour are not 
insuperable. Once our women workers see how much 
depends on their co-operation, on their self-restraint, on 
their standing firn^ they will not fail their men, and the 
difficulties which beset them and their position in the 
labotir movement of the day, once solved in the full light 
of that which is best for the family, best for our society 
and best for our national life, we shall assuredly be far 
on our way towards the settlement of those less pressing 
grievances which are put forward by the idle classes. 
The highest interests of women in every sphere of life 
are indissolubly bound up with those of men, and any 
attempt to deal with either separately is fraught with danger 
to the State and to the nation. 

This principle lies at the bottom of all reasoned Trades 
Unionism, which, in so far as it is concerned with the 
organisation of women's work, has for its ultimate object 
the restoration of as many as possible to their post of 
honour as queens of the hearth. 



EMILIA F. S. DILKE. 
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CHAPTER I. 

WOMEN'S WORK: LITERARY, PROFESSIONAL, 
, AND ARTISTIC. 

General characteristics — Classification — Literature : Fiction — ^Jour- 
nalism — Teaching : Recent changes — Day v. Resident Posts — 
High Schools — Advantages and Disadvantages — Hours and Salaries — 
Report of Committee of Enquiry — Fees — Elementary Schools — Table 
of Salaries — London School Board — ^Voluntary v. Secondary Schools 
— Domestic Economy — Demand for teachers — New openings — 
Higher teaching posts — Religion and Philanthropy : Increased 
emplo)mient of women — ^Women preachers — Law : Present position 
of affairs — Conveyancing — Medicine : Progress made — Prospects — 
Recent appointments — India — Pharmacy — Dentistry — Midwifery — 
Nursing ; Inadequate arrangements — Remuneration — ^Art : Music, 
Painting, Sculpture — Obstacles to progress — Remuneration — The 
Stage : Prospects — The Ballet and its remuneration — Handi- 
crafts : Artistic crafts — Pottery — Jewellery — Lithography— En- 
graving— General Conclusions : Social hindrances. 

In dealing with the more cultured branches of women's 
work we have to do with a department which, except in one 
or two directions, is as yet incomplete, being still in process 
of growth and development. Women are but slowly 
working their way into the arts and the learned professions, 
and their place cannot yet be definitely estimated. Progress 
has been so rapid of late that what is true one year has 
ceased to hold good in the next. A writer who attempts to 
deal with matter that is thus in a state of flux can only 
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hope to give a tolerably faithful picture of the moment, 
acknowledging frankly that present conditions may soon 
give place to something very different. A counterbalancing 
advantage, however, lies in the fact that in literary and 
professional work women are independent units, and their 
labour is hot, as in manufacture and manual occupations, 
so mixed up with that of men that it is almost impossible 
to treat of it apart. In the occupations with which this 
chapter is concerned each woman as a rule is economically 
independent of other workers, and is free to make her 
individual talent and idiosyncrasy fully felt. There is a 
satisfaction in noting what women are able to do when their 
hands are free, though a careful examination of the 
conditions under which their work is carried on may lead 
to the conclusion that circumstances are not yet as favour- 
able to the production of good work as they will eventually 
become. It should be premised that work of any kind, 
literary or other, is here regarded from a purely industrial 
point of view, and that the aim of the writer is not to 
criticise, but simply to record. 

For practical purposes the occupations here treated of 
may be classified thus : 

(i) Literary work, including journalism. 

(2) Teaching. 

(3) Other professional work, including medicine and 

nursing. 

(4) Art, including such handicrafts as are practised by 

women ; music, and the drama. 

Various occupations not coming precisely under any of 

these heads are followed by a few scattered individuals, 

but these will receive merely a passing notice. They are 

interesting in themselves, but are so largely experimental 
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that it would be useless to consider them at any length, 
since they may disappear at any moment. 

Literature. — It is only recently that women have 
entered the field of literature in any numbers. Until the 
last thirty years or so it may almost be said that only a few 
exceptional women, able to make their mark as poets or 
novelists, were occupied to any serious extent in literary 
work. Nor when we remember that the pursuit of 
literature was considered to "unsex" a woman, and that 
Mrs. Somerville had to keep a supply of plain sewing ready 
to cover her books and papers if a visitor should call, is the 
deficiency very difiicult to account for. Only natures in 
which genius is a compelling force can burst such 
iron bonds. Fanny Bumey, Jane Austen, Miss Mitford, 
Mrs. Somerville, Charlotte Bront^, and Mrs. Browning — to 
name a few of the pioneers — first broke down the barriers. 
Then other quiet workers crept in, magazines became more 
numerous, and offered a ready outlet for literary work; 
biography, history, and science began to be handled by 
women. Harriet Martineau perhaps more than any other 
woman typified the modern phase of literary activity, 
fulfilling in her single person functions any one of which 
would content most literary women, being novelist, essay 
writer, historian, and journalist in one. She was the first 
of her sex to enter upon the routine every-day work of 
literature, which has been freely trodden since, and her 
writings embody much of the tone of thought and feeling 
which is characteristic of the "women's movement" of 
to-day. 

Fiction. — The branch of literature in which women 
are most successful at present is undoubtedly fiction. 
Besides the few novelists whose names are widely known, 
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there are a multitude of scribblers of lesser fame who yet 
make a good living by their profession. There are grades 
in these things, and writers whose works are seldom found 
on the shelves of the fastidious are yet in good demand 
at the libraries, and have a circulation and a public of their 
own. An immense amount of second class fiction is 
written by women, who seem to have a special gift for 
producing tales that are readable and brightly written with- 
out ever rising above the level of mediocrity. There is 
a still lower literary grade, in which poverty of invention 
keeps company with a wretched literary style. Yet books 
of this class are not always unsuccessful. 

The writing of fiction is usually supposed to be a highly 
remunerative occupation, and so indeed it often is. But 
it does not follow that the writing of three volume novels 
pays. The phenomenal success, pecuniary and literary, of 
one or two recent novels must not be taken as a sample of 
what a writer may expect.* Though a good price is generally 
paid for a novel if the author has once hit the public taste, 
only moderate terms can be secured by less known writers, 
and beginners must be content to part with their works 
for a very small sum. A well-known novelist may receive 
;£'4oo, ;£^5oo, or even more for a novel, but a writer of fair 
reputation does not as a rule receive more than ;£"ioo for a 
novel that may have taken many months to write. If the 
noveUst is wise, however, she will make a varied use of her 
material. Good prices, say from ;£"ioo to ;£^25o, are given 
for serial stories by publishing syndicates, who issue the 
tale simultaneously in half-a-dozen newspapers; and the 
regular publishers do not as a rule give any less for novels 

* George Eliot received ;£8,ooo for Middle-march^ but Mrs. 
Humphry Ward is said to have received ;^ 18,000 for David Grieve* 
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which have already appeared in the serial form. Probably 
they regard the earlier issue as a good advertisement. Short 
tales also pay well to those who can write them, and by 
the contribution of occasional miscellaneous papers to 
magazines and reviews the strain of prolonged composition 
may be avoided and the income proportionately improved. 
A lady novelist and miscellaneous writer in London has 
been making from ;;^6oo to j^yoo a year for some time, 
and has lately made as much as ^900. Just at present 
the acknowledged author has an advantage even in 
journalism, for there is a great demand for articles ir\ 
newspapers signed by writers of repute. As much as. 
j^io a column is sometimes received for articles not 
in themselves of an important character by writers whose 
names are well known in other fields. It is an expensive 
fancy, and whether it will last cannot yet be predicted; 
but if one paper indulges in it, the rest are obliged 
to follow suit. Outside fiction, a good deal of miscel- 
laneous literary work is done by women, of which it is 
impossible to give any detailed account. Each writer 
works in her own fashion, and for lack of meeting-places 
there has hitherto been little interchange of thought or 
experience among literary women. The foundation of the 
Writers* Club in London may perhaps be taken as a sign of 
change in these matters. The formation of this institution is 
instructive, since it was due to the limitation of the projected 
"Authors' Club" to men, on the express ground (endorsed 
by Mr. Walter Besant) that women writers could not afford 
to pay the subscription. In support of this opinion a lady 
engaged in literary work in London estimates that few of 
the rank and file among her colleagues are earning more 
than ;£2oo a year. On the other hand, some writers have 
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made a competency for old age, and not a few married 
women, hard pressed by fate, have contrived to bring up a 
family upon their literary earnings. Miss Annie S. Swan 
recently owned to an income of about ;^i,ooo a year, and 
Miss Yonge made a handsome fortune by her novels. 
Successful playwrights also make a good deal of money; 
but it is doubtful whether any woman comes under this 
category as yet. 

Journalism. — At the present moment journalism 
appears to be the fashionable literary pursuit for women, 
and their contributions to the daily and weekly papers have 
increased enormously during the last few years. The 
general lightening of the cargo which has taken place 
throughout the periodical press has greatly contributed to 
this result ; for women writers have usually a light touch, 
and an apparently inexhaustible power of turning out 
bright and readable, though often flimsy, articles upon 
social subjects. In the department of dress they of course 
reign supreme, and few newspapers can now afford to 
despise this erstwhile frivolous subject. The writers who 
discourse upon fashion, however, have, as a rule, had little 
literary training ; and through their efforts a kind of press 
jargon has been evolved, wonderful alike in grammar, in 
phraseology, in similes. But this is the least creditable 
form of feminine journalism, and we will not linger over it. 
In many of the papers written for women (and to which, 
of course, women largely contribute) there is very fair 
writing upon a great variety of subjects. Women have 
occasionally been successful in the main walks of jour- 
nalism, but the position of the lady who represents the 
Daily News in Paris is probably unique. As a rule women 
keep to their special department, chronicling the doings of 
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London society, and taking charge of the lighter topics 
generally, while their confreres are dealing with politics and 
diplomacy.* This new development of journalism affords 
an example of the results which may be expected to follow 
when women are allowed free play to their activities in 
other directions. They will not always simply duplicate 
the work of their male predecessors, but will enlarge the 
field of operations by striking out a line of their own. 

It is impossible to name with any accuracy the income 
attainable in the profession. Few of the women whose 
names are known in connection with the press are journalists 
pure and simple, though some of the younger generation 
are adopting the profession in all frankness, to sink or 
swim as their luck allows. Some few who entered the 
field before there were many competitors have achieved a 
good position, but their number could easily be counted on 
the fingers. A woman, however, who has a fair variety of 
subjects at command, and can combine purely literary work 
with the day-to-day business of a journalist, may make a 
very reasonable income from her profession — say jQ^oo a, 
year. But a journalist beginning at the bottom of the 
ladder would take long to mount so high, and would 
probably be well content, after some years' work, to be 
earning j£^2oo a year. It should be noted that journalism 
among women is almost confined to London ; for though 
there are women so engaged in the provinces, it seldom 
forms their regular means of livelihood. 

Teaching^. — The profession most commonly followed 
by educated women is of course that of teaching. Until 
recently it was almost the only occupation open to the 

* Miss Flora Shaw, who writes upon Colonial subjects in the Times 
may be mentioned as an exception. 
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class above shop assistants, and even in becoming a 
teacher a lady was held to have lost caste. The opening 
of university education to women has given the death blow 
to such false sentiment, and women are now free to adopt 
what calling they like without loss of social position.* 
The foundation of public day-schools for girls and the 
working of the Education Act of 1870 have diverted the 
channel of women's' activities from private teaching to 
public schools. Instead of the governess we have the High 
School mistress ; instead of the " Dame " in a cottage the 
Elementary School teacher. Not that the private governess 
is in any way abolished, for many parents prefer, or are 
obliged by reason of residence in the country to have their 
children taught at home. Both the governess's status and 
salary are, however, considerably improved, owing to the 
rise in the general level of education. Greater acquire- 
ments are demanded, and payment is higher in return. A 
resident governess may earn anything from j^2o to j^2oo 
a year with board. If not resident she hardly obtains the 
full equivalent in money, since her board costs her 
employer but little if she lives in the house, and is 
generally left out of consideration. But for many reasons 
resident posts are unattractive to the majority of teachers, 
and a bribe in the way of higher salary has to be offered if 
a really competent teacher is desired in a boarding school 
or a private family. Young women entering the profession 

* The early students of Girton and Newnham, however, were 
r^[arded askance. One of them, now in a position of honour, related 
that when her intention of going to collie became known in the 
country district where she lived, her acquaintance ** could not have 
spoken worse of her if she had committed a forgery." To another who 
had gained a scholarship her friends remarked, ''You are surely satisfied 
now, you cannot want to ma^g use ofi^" 
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generally prefer posts in High Schools, where the work, 
though fatiguing, is kept within fixed hours, and where 
time out of school is (nominally at any rate) at the teacher's 
own disposal. There is something stimulating in teaching 
large classes, and those who have grown accustomed to it 
are seldom content afterwards to devote themselves 
to one or two children. Payment too is regular, and 
employment tolerably certain, whereas in private families 
either means or honesty or both may be defective, and 
in any case the growth of the children deprives the 
governess sooner or later of her employment For these 
reasons therefore High Schools as a rule attract the ablest 
teachers, unless delicate health or personal predilection 
happens to weigh in the other direction. A similar state 
of things prevails with regard to private schools, which are 
obliged either to pay high salaries in order to attract good 
teachers, or to piit up with the inefficient ones who cannot 
easily obtain work in a High School. 

High Schools. — It is doubtful, however, whether High 
School work altogether deserves the respect with which it is 
regarded by aspirants to the teaching profession. A 
glamour was thrown around it in the beginning by the 
interest with which the foundation of new schools was 
regarded, and there is a certain sense of distinction in 
forming part of an institution whose working always attracts 
a good deal of local attention. Against these attractions, 
however, must be set decided disadvantages. In the first 
place the work is very severe, and it is made harder than it 
need be by the bad methods of teachers. To impart to 
large classes the stimulus which is the essence of good 
teaching is no light task, and the better it is performed the 
more is taken out of the teacher. But as the actual class 
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hours are usually short (9 to i, and 2.30 to 4 on three or four 
afternoons in the week according to arrangement) this alone 
would not be found injurious; and where the staff is as 
large as it ought to be, teachers should get an interval 
during some at least of the mornings. But the worst part 
of High School work is the correction of homework, which 
in many cases takes up most of the evenings in the week. 
Such an expenditure of energy is almost pure waste, and 
the mistress comes to school in the mornings tired and 
dull, incapable of exerting the magnetism which makes the 
lesson a living thing. It is greatly to the discredit of head 
mistresses that a greater number of them do not set their 
faces against this practice. Instead of consulting with 
their assistants as to how corrections can be minimised, they 
often insist upon a certain amount of homework being set, 
and seem to consider that the more of it a teacher does the 
greater is her value. In reality the opposite is the case, for 
a good teacher will test her class during the lesson, and thus 
do away to a great extent with the necessity for homework. 
Homework cannot be altogether abolished, but it might and 
ought to be much diminished, in the interests of both 
teachers and taught. Women need to be less rigidly 
conscientious in these matters, and more truly enlightened. 
Salaries. — The salaries to be earned by assistant 
mistresses in High Schools can hardly be regarded as 
satisfactory, though they are probably higher than anything 
that could be gained by teaching, except in a few cases, 
before the institution of public day schools for girls. A 
committee of ladies and gentlemen interested in education 
recently investigated this question with great care, and a 
summary of their conclusions may be given here. In the 
first place they estimate that a change from private teaching 
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to a High School is " mostly attended by pecuniary loss," 
which confirms the statement made above. After analysing 
the. replies to schedules of questions sent out to schools, 
the committee come regretfully to the conclusion that, apart 
from head mistresses' and a few exceptional posts, " some- 
thing under ;^i6o per annum is the average reward, after 
twelve or thirteen years' experience, of the most expensively 
educated and successful assistant mistresses." From my 
own knowledge of High Schools I can fully endorse this 
estimate. Few assistants earn more than ;^i5o a year, and 
there are probably — nay, certainly — not half a dozen who 
receive ;£^2oo a year. As the reward of an expensive 
education, and, presumably, a fair amount of talent, these 
figures can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. 

Summing up the general results, "We may say," proceeds 
the report, " that of the teachers who joined their present 
school more than two years ago one-fourth are at present 
receiving an average salary of ;^82 for an average week's 
work (the average including very large variations) of 32 
hours; half (25 per cent, of whom possess University 
degrees) are receiving an average salary of ;^ii8 for a 
week's work of about 35 hours; and one-fourth (50 per cent, 
of whom are University women) are earning an average of 
jCi6o in exchange for a week's work of 36 to 37 hours. 

" These results do not appear unsatisfactory, but it must 
be remembered that under the phrase more than two years 
is covered a length of service extending in one case to as 
many as seventeen years, and of which the average must be 
taken as very nearly six. Many also of these teachers have 
had considerable experience in other schools before entering 
the one in which they are at present engaged." 

A further question which the Committee were charged to 
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investigate was the decline or otherwise of school salaries. 
Upon this point they remark, "The schools which have 
been in existence for some years appear to be paying within 
a trifle of what they paid in 1885, but among the few 
returns which the Committee have been able to obtain 
from teachers in the employment of the recently formed 
Church schools, are some salaries so low as appreciably to 
ajffect the general average. 

"The Committee, however, are obliged to note — and they 
do so with the greatest regret — that whereas between three 
or four years ago the commonest initial salary of non- 
graduates was fluctuating between j^yo and jC^o, the 
preponderance has now been decisively gained by the 
lower figure." 

This real though slight retrograde movement in salaries 
is reinforced by another factor, of which intending teachers 
should take note. 

" Until recently," reports the Committee, " when a new 
assistant-mistress was engaged in a High School, the agree- 
ment then made arranged not only for an initial salary, but 
also for a scale of annual or biennial increment up to a 
certain maximum. The Committee learn with regret that in 
many schools these agreements are no longer being made, 
and that new mistresses are therefore obliged to trust for 
the future entirely to the liberality of their councils." 

It will be seen therefore that the position of a High 
School mistress, though fairly stable and moderately well 
remunerated as women^s occupations go, does not present a 
brilliant prospect Additional risk arises from the recent 
establishment of schools, some of which belong to the 
Church Schools Company, others to local companies, with 
lower fees than those prevailing in the average High School. 
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These tend by their competition for pupils to reduce the 
profits of the better schools, and therefore to lower teachers' 
salaries. The evil is a serious one, and it is much to be 
regretted that women, by accepting posts in such schools, 
should countenance a movement fraught with injury to 
their fellow-workers. 

It is exceedingly doubtful whether the public schools for 
girls which have sprung up all over the country with such 
rapidity of late years have been formed upon a sound footing 
as regards payment of fees and salaries.* Broadly speaking, 
the fees are too low to pay salaries which will allow the 
recipients to live in any but a very careful manner. If 
unhampered by claims of relations, teachers may secure the 
necessaries, and, to some extent, the comforts of life ; but 
they can hardly allow themselves such recreation, change 
of scene, and general liberality of living, in the wide sense 
of the term, as will enable them to recuperate their stock 
of health, energy, and intellectual brightness, so as to retain 
freshness in teaching and keep abreast of the times. The 
right level of teaching cannot be maintained upon any less 
terms ; and so long as girls' secondary schools are founded 
upon a purely commercial basis, the standard which we have 
a right to demand from those who have charge of the 
education given therein will seldom, I fear, be reached. 
The organisation of secondary schools is, however, too 
large a matter to be discussed here. The whole question, 
including the claims of secondary schools upon the State 

♦ The average fee in the Girls' Public Day School Company's 
Schools is ;^I2 I2S. od, per annum, the same as that charged by the 
City of 'London School for Boys, a richly-endowed school, which has 
no dividends to pay, and is backed by the richest Corporation in the 
world. 
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for support, is rapidly becoming an affair for national con- 
sideration. Legislation cannot be long deferred, and the 
preliminary stage of discussion and debate has already begun. 
Elementary Schools. — The conditions under which 
employment can be obtained in the elementary schools 
may be found in the official publications of the Education 
Department, and the general character of the work is also 
too well known to need description here.* More women 
than men are employed in the elementary schools, the 
number of certificated masters being i8,6ii, of mistresses 
27,746. I append tables of salaries drawn up in 1893, by 
the National Union of Teachers, classified according to 
the denominations to which the schools belong. It should 
be noted that the tables refer to certificated mistresses only. 

AVERAGE SALARIES OF CERTIFICATED MISTRESSES. 
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* Regulations as to certificates and examinations are undergoing 
considerable change, and it is expedient therefore for candidates to 
consult the latest publications. 
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These tables show a considerable difference between the 
salaries paid in Board and in Voluntary Schools, the Board 
School average being ;i£gi $s, lod, against the highest 
Voluntary average of jQ6g 141. 3^. In rural districts also 
extra duties of an onerous nature, such as teaching in the 
Sunday-school, playing the organ in church, getting up 
village concerts, and performing parochial duties generally, 
are often imposed by the clerical managers of Voluntary 
Schools. Small School Boards also are not wholly guiltless 
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in the matter. Particulars as to these exactions may be 
learnt from the publications of the National Union of 
Teachers, which is making a determined stand against 
their imposition. 

The highest salaries are given by the London School 
Board. Trained assistants (female) begin at j£Ss a year, 
and head mistresses receive from ^200 to ;^3oo. Higher 
salaries are given for special work, and in the large 
' provincial centres also it may be said without inaccuracy 
that the regulation scale is constantly broken in order to 
secure good teachers of special subjects. In London 
pupil teachers' schools the salaries of assistant mistresses 
begin at ^125 a year, rising by annual increments of j£$ 
to jCis^' Assistant masters in similar posts receive ;^i4o 
to ;£i7o per annum. Salaries for both sexes are said to 
be rising gradually throughout the country, and although a 
contrary movement has recently been initiated in the 
London School Board, it is hardly likely that it will be 
carried out to any great extent. 

Elementary ueraua Secondary Schools. — 
Hitherto elementary schools have not commended them- 
selves as a field of work for the class of women who now 
form the staff of girls' secondary schools. The salaries 
offered outside London have not been high enough to 
tempt them ; holidays are short in comparison with High 
Schools (six weeks in the year instead of thirteen) ; and, 
lastly, the conditions as to training hitherto exacted have 
been practically prohibitive. Women who have already 
received an expensive education are not inclined to spend 
two or thr/ee years more in a denominational training college. 
The relaxation of rules in favour of women who have 
passed certain recognised examinations, and the opening 
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of day training classes in connection with recognised 
colleges, such as Owen's College, Manchester, and several 
of the local University Colleges, may do much to open the 
elementary schools to a more cultured class of women. 
Such women would soon obtain the headship of a school, 
and would then, under a liberal Board, find a good 
field for the exercise of talent and organising power. I 
fear, however, that the shortness of holidays may still 
prove a serious obstacle. 

Domestic Subjects. — Meanwhile a new field of 
work is being opened by the inclusion of domestic 
subjects in the school course. A teacher of cookery in 
elementary schools can earn from ;^8o to ;^ioo a year in 
a fairly agreeable manner, and private and visiting teachers 
often earn more. Dressmaking and laundry work are also 
in great demand, particularly in evening continuation 
schools ; and if to these subjects is added a knowledge of 
sick-nursing and elementary hygiene, the combination 
forms an admirable stock-in-trade for a teacher. In some 
towns School Boards are training their own teachers, 
probably with more haste than thoroughness, to fill the 
posts for which such a sudden demand has arisen. In- 
struction in domestic subjects is also being carried on 
under the auspices of the County Councils, for there are 
few among their number that have not devoted a share of 
the funds available under the Technical Instruction Act, 
and in towns by the power of levying a penny rate, to the 
furtherance of technical education, in which domestic 
instruction for girls is almost always included. Thus, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, teachers 
of these subjects are eagerly sought ; and cookery schools 
embryo technical schools for women, and voluntary 

c 
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agencies, such as the National Health Society, are busily 
employed in training teachers and sending them out to 
different districts. The Liverpool School of Cookery is 
particularly active in this direction. 

The misfortune is that in these subjects there is no 
definite standard, and each school trains after its own 
fashion. The money for technical education was gained 
by a side wind, and the passing of the Act found the 
country unprepared, no organised system of instruction or 
of training for teachers being in existence. As experience 
is gradually accumulated the different agencies at work will 
probably make comparison of methods and adopt to some 
extent a common system and standard. In this connection 
it should be mentioned that though women have no place 
upon County Councils, they may be and are appointed 
upon, the local committees for carrying out the Councils' 
schemes, and in this way they are able to take an active 
share in educational work. 

It cannot at present be foretold what shape this large 
enterprise will eventually take, but it seems likely that for 
some time to come the teaching of domestic subjects will 
form an important and considerable opening for women. 
It is fortunate that it is so, since many are thereby enabled 
to find congenial employment who have no taste for the 
purely literary side of education. In time permanent 
institutions for domestic instruction will probably be formed 
in the large centres of population — indeed such a movement 
has already begun. The superintendence of work at these 
centres, which will also embrace outlying districts, must 
give rise to good appointments, and it is well to bear in 
mind that these will certainly fall by preference to women 
who besides technical knowledge have received a good 
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general education, and possess powers of organisation and 
management. Women so qualified will probably be highly 
paid. The rank and file may not impossibly find their 
earnings diminish as their numbers increase; at present 
their services are at a scarcity value. In view of the 
certain extension of this branch of teaching work it is 
worth while for girls or their parents to consider whether 
(viewed as a wage-earning instrument solely) a course at a 
school of domestic economy, requiring at most two years, 
and costing a comparatively small sum (say j£i^ per 
annum), is not more advantageous than three or four years 
at Oxford or Cambridge, costing from j^yo to ;^ioo a year. 
In the ordinary branches of teaching, as I have shown, a 
woman seldom earns more than ;^i5o a year, and teaching 
is almost the only breadwinning occupation followed by 
women graduates. I know teachers of domestic economy 
who make as much or more in the winter months, and have 
the summer free for either rest or self-culture. 

Higher Teaching Posts. — But few posts of higher 
teaching or superintendence are open to women. Even 
those mentioned above are only just beginning to take 
visible shape. Headships of High Schools are of course 
important positions, and are often well paid. An initial 
salary of ;;^2So a year (sometimes, however, only ;£'i5o) is 
offered, generally with rooms, but not board; capitation 
fees, varying from los. to 30s. are usually added, but 
these do not begin until 100 pupils have been entered. 
Thus in an unprosperous neighbourhood a mistress may 
have all the trouble of organising and managing a 
school for ;;^i5o or ;;^2oo a year; for it is precisely 
in these districts that the lowest initial salaries are 
offered. In some few cases the income rises to ;£7oo or 
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;^8oo a year. The headships of colleges and training 
colleges available are of course very limited in number, 
and the same may be said of the college lectureships at 
Oxford and Cambridge, with rooms in college. These are 
not well paid, and are chiefly attractive for the pleasant 
university life they afibrd. Few women are as yet engaged 
as University Extension lecturers, though it is hard to 
see what impediment, beyond the prejudice of sex, stands 
in the way of their employment. 

Religion and Philanthropy.— Religion and Philan- 
thropy have not hitherto been reckoned among the 
avenues leading to remunerative employment for women; 
but it is by no means certain that this will be the case 
in the future. The Catholic Church has always provided 
careers for women in connection with convents and sister- 
hoods, and institutions formed upon their pattern are 
springing up in the Church of England and even in the 
Dissenting churches. Since, however, the members are 
merely supplied with board, lodging, and clothing, and are 
content to find their reward in the satisfaction of their 
calling, there is little further to be said about these 
occupations from the industrial point of view. The 
feminine side of religious and philanthropic work, how- 
ever, is developing upon much broader lines than hereto- 
fore, and though at present it partakes largely of the 
character of amateur work, it can hardly fail in course 
of time to create remunerative and (if the term may be 
allowed) professional occupations for women. To some 
extent this is the case already. Even in the Established 
Church the propriety of women preaching appears to be 
regarded to some extent as an open question, and — with 
or without formal sanction — the innovation seems destined 
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to spread. Whatever else women preachers may lack they 
at anyrate seldom fail of a congregation, an item which no 
chm-ch can afford to disregard. It can hardly be doubted 
that in this field also the labourer will eventually be found 
worthy of her hire. For example, philanthropic societies 
have usually a paid secretary, besides, in many cases, 
visitors, lecturers, and propagandists. Most of the religious 
bodies have now "Settlements" in the London slums, with 
women's branches. The resident manager is certainly paid 
in some instances, and will no doubt soon be in all. 
Political work may also in time afford occupation to a 
limited number of women. It is, however, in purely religious 
work that we may expect to see the next development of 
women's activities. In almost all denominations women are 
already at work preaching and exhorting, and the desirability 
of giving formal sanction to their proceedings is being 
actively discussed in Nonconformist churches. 

Law. — Of the learned professions only one, that of 
medicine, is open to women. A combination of law and 
ancient custom keeps women out of the legal profession, 
and it is only in certain of its approaches, such as 
conveyancing and accountants' work, that they are 
free to seek a livelihood. A summary of the case 
by Miss Eliza Orme ll.b., gives a clear idea of the 
situation. "Women can make wills and simple agree- 
ments without qualification. Anything else (i.e. deeds) 
must be nominally done by a solicitor, and women can 
only be employed by them as clerks. Women cannot go 
into court. If they do chamber practice (i,e, settling 
difficult deeds for . solicitors, or giving counsel's opinion), 
they can only do it through barristers as * devils,' re- 
ceiving half fees. If women are to be soHcitors the Act 
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will need altering. To be barristers they must be 
admitted by the benchers of one of the four Inns (Inner 
and Middle Temple, Benchers' Inn, and Gray's Inn), and 
if a woman applied, probably a joint council of all would 
sit. 

"The Benchers might admit them as certificated con- 
veyancers, which would not allow them to plead in court ; 
but men themselves have not used their certificate for 
many years. 

"The University of London law degree is open to 
women. It is a thorough practical test, but not a legal 
qualification to practice." 

From this summary it will be seen that the door of the 
legal profession is still fast closed. There is no difficulty 
however in a lady's practising as a conveyancer, and no 
reason therefore why more women should not follow the 
example of Miss Orme in adopting the profession, which is 
said to offer a fair prospect of remuneration. There is 
also at least one lady accountant in London, and the 
audit of societies and public companies, the preparation 
of balance-sheets and financial statements, may be freely 
undertaken by women who are willing to train for the 
work. 

It should be added that legal work seems likely to 
become possible for women in India. Miss Cornelia 
Sorabji, who recently passed in the law schools at Oxford, 
is about to take up a Government appointment in her own 
country, and will be occupied with attending to the legal 
interests of Hindu women, who are unable to consult 
lawyers of the opposite sex. It remains to be seen 
whether her example is capable of being followed by 
others. 
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Medicine. — The profession of medicine has at last, 
after long struggles, been thrown open to both sexes, and 
women doctors are slowly taking their place in the ranks as 
recognised practitioners of the healing art Their presence 
will tend in an eminent degree to the preservation of health 
as distinct from the cure of disease, at any rate as far as 
women patients are concerned ; since it is plain that women, 
and especially girls, can be more readily induced to com- 
plain of ailments in the initial and manageable stage if they 
are able to consult a member of their own sex. This state- 
ment is sometimes questioned, but as far as girls, at least, 
are concerned, I have no doubt whatever of its correctness. 
And since the seeds of illness are often laid in early life 
this point is of the very greatest importance. It is not 
necessary here to recall the history of the struggle for 
medical education, or to give details as to the places of 
study open to women.* It is more important to enquire 
what rank medical women are taking in their profession, 
and what appointments they are able to obtain. Upon the 
first point it is still too soon to pronounce an opinion. A 
medical man does not expect to make a reputation within 
the time that the majority of women have as yet been at 
work. There are about 170 medical women upon the 
register, and of these only a dozen qualified before 1880. 
It is obviously too early, and the ground covered is too 
small, to expect conspicuous results as yet ; and if a number 
of women are filling pubhc posts in India, or working at 

» For the former see Dr. Sophia Jex Blake's Medical Women and 
(inter alia) a pamphlet entitled Women and Medicine^ by Edith A. 
Huntley (Lewes : Farncombe and Co., Printers) ; for the latter The 
Englishwoman's Year Book, which gives a list of medical schools 
open to women. 
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private practice in England with adequate success, they and 
their friends have every reason to be content. In some 
respects it is said to be easier for women to build up a 
practice than for men. Dr. Jex Blake remarks that "in 
point of fact women are continually doing what men hardly 
ever attempt — viz., settling down in a strange place with no 
professional introduction to practice by purchase or other- 
wise ; and if gifted with a moderate degree of patience, tact, 
and other qualities needful in every successful practitioner, 
they do manage to succeed in a way that certainly goes far 
to justify their bold adventure." It is usually estimated 
that five years are necessary to put together a practice that 
will afford a livelihood. Whether the standard of "liveli- 
hood" here taken is as high as that of man cannot be 
exactly known; but it is certain that women who succeed 
in the medical profession make much larger incomes than 
in most other callings. 

The appointments which have recently become available 
are a great help to medical women at the beginning of 
their career. A medical man usually fills minor posts in 
hospitals, or acts as a locum tenens for a while before 
attempting to set up for himself; but women have hitherto 
been obliged to take up practice as soon as their qualifi- 
cation was gained. The New Hospital for Women in 
Euston Road, officered entirely by women, now affords 
young doctors the means of gaining experience, and a 
number of other posts are gradually becoming available. 
Several medical women hold Government appointments 
as physicians to the female staff of the Post-oflfice ; a lady 
officiates as assistant resident medical oflficer in a work- 
house hospital, another in the Holloway Sanatorium, others 
in fever hospitals or as asylum inspectors. A well-known 
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surgeon in the provinces employs a lady as an anaesthetist, 
and a country doctor in good practice has for some time 
been in the habit of employing medical women as assistants. 
A few middle class girls' schools have engaged the services 
of a consulting lady doctor, and it would be well if the 
example were more widely followed; since, apart from 
cases of illness, there are many questions of hygiene 
and school arrangements in which a properly -qualified 
woman could give valuable advice. 

Medical Women in India.— An important field for 
medical women is to be found in India. The Mahom- 
medan races do not allow the presence of a male physician 
in the zenana ; and the Hindus, who have borrowed from 
the conquering race many of their ideas and customs, are 
also opposed to the practice. The Countess of Dufferin's 
scheme for supplying medical aid to the women of India — 
now too well known to require explanation — was instituted 
in 1885, and has been warmly supported by native princes, 
some of whom have founded hospitals on their own 
account. At present thirteen women doctors are working 
under the Dufferin Fund, besides assistant surgeons, and 
over 200 pupils are studying in Indian medical schools. 
The various missionary societies also educate and sup- 
port a number of medical missionaries in India. It 
is possible that some day Government may include the 
medical profession in the Civil Service, but for the 
present the work has to be done by voluntary effort. 
Eventually too Indian women will take over the medical 
care of their own sisters; but for some time to come 
the field must continue to be largely occupied by 
Englishwomen. Hindu and Mahommedan girls do not 
study medicine; the native students in medical schools 
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are drawn from the Parsees, Brahma Somaj (Veda Hindus), 
and Eurasians. Englishwomen holding appointments in 
India are allowed private practice as well, but the latter 
alone would never yield a livelihood, since the natives 
who make use of the dispensaries do not expect to pay a 
fee. If they receive medicine they do not object to pay 
for it, and those who send for a lady doctor to attend 
them in their houses are also ready to pay for her services ; 
but only the comparatively rich think of asking for a 
doctor's visit. Ladies employed by the association engage 
to work for five years in India, and, besides a free passage 
out, receive a salary of 300 rupees a month. Scholarships 
are attached to some of the women's medical schools, but 
the amount — ^2^ or j£^o per annum during education — 
seems very small in relation to the obligations undertaken, 
which, if not fulfilled, involve the return of the money. 

Pharmacy. — One or two ladies have adopted phar- 
macy as a profession ; and as means of training are now 
accessible, there seems no reason why an occupation 
which is neither arduous nor disagreeable should not be 
largely followed by women. Mrs. Clarke Keer has a 
dispensary in London, and a few other ladies hold posts 
in connection with hospitals. It has been suggested that 
the work should be taken up by the daughters of medical 
men, whose position gives them special opportunities for 
training. 

Dentistry. — Another very suitable profession is dent- 
istry, which is largely followed by women in America, but 
only by a few in this country. There should be excellent 
openings in this profession. A dentist once observed to 
me, that with children a woman dentist would have it all 
her own way, and would probably beat all the men, for 
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children were troublesome patients, and men did not 
know how to deal with them. 

Midwifery. — Women of education are being trained 
in increasing numbers as midwives, and there is abundant 
opening in this direction for useful and remunerative work. 
But at present the status of midwives is uncertain, owing 
to the lax regulations respecting their practice and qualifi- 
cations. The whole profession is undergoing a change, 
passing from the ranks of untrained, unskilled, and inefficient 
work to that of a skilled profession. The registration of 
trained midwives is being urgently demanded, and a Select 
Committee has reported in favour of the examination and 
registration of all who practise as midwives. The necessity 
for stricter regulations will be apparent when it is stated 
that seven cases of childbirth out of ten in this country 
take place without the presence of a medical man, and fhat 
the women (mostly poor) who employ midwives have no 
means of ascertaining their fitness for the duty. The 
Obstetrical Society, London, gives a midwife's certificate 
of acknowledged value, which should be obtained by every 
lady intending to practise in midwifery. For those who 
wish to undertake benevolent work among the poor, 
especially in country districts, a knowledge of midwifery is 
highly desirable. The Midwives' Institute in Buckingham 
Street, Strand, looks after the interests of midwives, and 
arranges for their training. 

Nursing^. — The profession of nursing continues to 
attract numbers of educated women into its ranks, and 
facilities for training are said to be insufficient for the 
demand. (For details see Englishwoman's Year Book,) 
Considering the hardships involved in the profession its 
continued popularity is surprising. The work of a trained 
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nurse, whether employed in a hospital or in private or 
district work, is necessarily severe, and it is to be regretted 
that more careful provision is not made for the comfort of 
so useful a class of workers. Hours are long and holidays 
short, and work of the most trying description is expected 
to be done year after year, with a mere fraction of the rest 
and recreation which is considered necessary in other and not 
more arduous professions. In Nursing Institutes and Homes 
the dietary is often very poor, and in hospitals the state of 
things is not much better. It is unfortunately impossible 
to repeat in any detail the complaints made by nurses 
without indicating the institutions to which they refer ; but 
most persons with acquaintances among hospital nurses 
know that abundant dissatisfaction exists in the profession. 
Examples could of course be given of institutions that are 
well managed in this respect, but they are, it is to be feared, 
the exception rather than the rule. Boards of Management 
are under constant pressure to increase their accommodation, 
and, funds being seldom abundant, they are tempted to 
work with an insufficient staflF. The consequences are felt 
most severely by the more educated nurses. It seems to 
be forgotten that the superior tact and skill which make the 
cultured woman a better nurse than her uneducated 
colleague are gained to some extent at the expense of 
toughness of fibre, and that hours and dietary need modifi- 
cation accordingly. I am afraid that a good deal of the 
mischief arises from mistaken notions as to what the 
profession of nursing ought to be. Nurses are supposed to 
take it up in a missionary spirit for the good of the 
community, without regard to their own comfort or health. 
Now unfortunately the more "noble" a profession is con- 
sidered, the greater is the tendency to neglect the material 
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well-being of those concerned in it; and nurses have 
reason to feel the full force of this misplaced sentiment. 
The policy followed in their regard is as foolish as it is 
unjust. The inevitable fatigues of a nurse's life require to 
be counteracted by the most careful provisions for her 
comfort, if full efficiency is to be kept up ; and Hospital 
Boards would do well to remember that more professions 
are now open to women than there were when nursing 
first became popular. The supply of capable nurses is 
already insufficient, as the recent influenza epidemic showed, 
and may easily become still more inadequate, if neither 
facilities for training nor conditions of employment undergo 
any improvement. 

Nurses' Salaries. — Except in institutions to which 
pensions are attached, the profession of nursing cannot be 
regarded as a money-making career. At one large London 
hospital probationers receive ^^12 with uniform the first 
year, ^^20 the second, and the "sisters," or heads of 
wards, receive ;^4o per annum. The Workhouse Training 
Association (for replacing pauper attendants by . trained 
nurses in workhouse infirmaries) gives no salary the 
first year, ^^20 the second, rising to ^^25. A district 
nursing association in the provinces gives trained nurses 
;^24 the first year, and salaries rise to j^^o — board, lodg- 
ing, and washing being also found. From ^£2^ to ^30 
therefore generally represents the money payment of a 
trained nurse. The matron of a hospital may receive 
anything from ;^5o to ;^ioo per annum. In the large 
London hospitals the latter sum is often exceeded, with 
the addition of house, servant, and handsome fees from 
probationers. For heads of hospitals therefore the pro- 
fession is by no means unremunerative ; but these posts 
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are few and far between. With the multiplication of 
cottage hospitals which is certain to take place minor 
posts with fair salaries and a not too arduous life will 
become available. Private nursing under a medical man 
is often well paid, but uncertainty of employment has to 
be taken into account. Co-operative associations of nurses 
are also being formed, and it is possible that by their 
means a larger proportion of the fees paid by patients 
may find their way into the pockets of those who earn 
them. 

Art Painting and Music. — ^And now what must 
be said of the domain of the arts and of women's place 
therein? If women have entered but timidly into this 
fair kingdom, it has not been for want of fitness, as the 
rapid success of a few among them clearly shows; the 
hindrance has lain rather in the prejudices of society 
and the lack of proper training. Though rapidly dis- 
appearing, the former are not yet extinct ; means of train- 
ing are not the same for both sexes, nor have women 
ceased to suffer from the blasting influence of Puritanism 
upon art. Anything that damages the social reputation of 
a profession bars it more or less to women ; and anything 
that makes training difficult or expensive is a more serious 
hindrance to women than to men, since parents are not so 
willing to make sacrifices for a girl as for a boy. Astonish- 
ment is often expressed at the absence of women com- 
posers of merit; but the reason is not really far to seek. 
Until the foundation of the London schools of music (to 
which that of Manchester must npw be added) musical 
education has been difficult to obtain by either sex. But 
the practical part, which involves an acquaintance with 
orchestral instruments, the methods of opera, the arrange- 
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ment of church music, the management of chorus parts 
and a hundred other details, has hitherto been almost 
unattainable by women. There seems little d priori 
reason for supposing that music is an affair of sex. Fanny 
Mendelssohn was scarcely, if at all, less gifted than the 
brother who so calmly placed her in the background, and 
was not ashamed to appropriate the credit of her work. 
Some of the "Lieder ohne Worte," and "O rest in the 
Lord" — the latter perhaps the most popular of all Men- 
delssohn's melodies — were, as is now generally known, 
composed by Fanny. 

Remuneration. — It is impossible to give any estimate 
of the value of either music or painting as a means of live- 
lihood. A music teacher, if well qualified, may earn a fair 
living; and a teacher of an instrument less commonly learnt 
than the piano — say the violin — may sometimes earn ;^i5o 
or ;^2oo a year while quite young. Singers, unless of the 
first rank, generally find it profitable to combine private 
teaching with public performances. For a concert engage- 
ment a beginner may receive ;^5 with travelling expenses, 
rising soon, if successful, to ;^io or ;^20. Great performers 
are of course at a "monopoly value," as the economists 
say, and their annual earnings often run into four figures. 
As for composing, its pecuniary reward is very uncertain. 
" It does not pay to write symphonies," a popular composer 
naively remarked, and the same thing may be said of most 
of the higher kinds of composition. Incidental music for 
stage plays is often well paid, and a popular song may yield 
a small income in itself. The budding composer, however, 
like the artist or author, must be content to let his first 
works be sold for almost nothing for the sake of making a 
reputation, but this once made he can command his own 
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terms. A deadening effect is exercised on musical art in 
this country by the mischievous system of royalties. Many 
singers high in the ranks will not look at a modern song 
unless they are paid a handsome royalty for singing it, and 
thus a valuable means of advancing the reputation of a 
young composer is rendered useless. 

Painting and sculpture are so purely an affair of the 
individual that it is more difficult to make general state- 
ments with regard to them than with any other artistic 
profession. Each artist works on his own lines; there is 
no general or usual rate of remimeration, and no one can 
predict with any certainty the prospects of the profession 
even to a painter of talent. Indeed the less the talent, 
often, the greater the success. All that can be said is that 
the woman who means to live by her brush or her chisel 
must be prepared for a hard struggle before she can earn a 
competence ; and very few attain to wealth. The develop- 
ment of illustration in periodicals has however opened a 
large and fairly-well paid outlet for women's work, and 
many a rising painter would be hard put to it but for the 
aid that comes — only in guineas and half-guineas it may be, 
but steadily — from black-and-white drawings for the press. 
Many men, though at present few women, earn a fairly 
good living entirely by black-and-white work. 

The Stage. — The stage is, socially speaking, becoming 
easier of entry for girls. Those who wish to succeed 
must begin young, a proviso which forms a serious dis- 
advantage in a profession involving obstacles to be sur- 
mounted, or awkward comers to be rounded. It is 
difficult to obtain entrance to a good London theatre, 
and novices generally have to go through a course of pro- 
bation with a touring company, with the prospect of hard 
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work, ill quarters, and uncertain pay. The profession is 
thus encountered on its roughest side at first, and it is not 
surprising that the prospect should daunt intending candi- 
dates. Yet the stage has a fascination of its own, and 
those who once tread the boards can seldom find it in their 
heart to forsake them. If a girl can by luck or perseverance 
gain a footing in one of the good London companies, the 
life need present no terrors to herself or her friends, and 
payment will be fair and regular while it lasts ; but outside 
a comparatively small circle the stage, though perfectly 
reputable, is at best precarious as a means of livelihood. 
Engagement is almost always for the run of a single piece 
only, and there is usually no payment for rehearsals. Thus, 
after weeks of rehearsal, if the piece is unsuccessful, a girl 
may only earn a fortnight's salary. In these matters actors 
and actresses are not well used, and when they have learnt 
the value of united effort they will certainly combine for 
securing juster terms. There is less cause for complaint in 
the rate of payment, which is generally fair, and often very 
good ; while a successful actress can of course make a very 
large income. In good theatres a guinea a week is a common 
wage for a girl who merely "walks on," but with touring 
companies she is generally expected to serve an apprentice- 
ship before earning anything. If she obtains a speaking 
part she may earn J[^2 or ;^3 a week ; but an actress would 
do well to reckon her salary at half its nominal amount, as 
she is likely to be frequently out of work. The institution 
of regular rates of payment is hindered ,by stage-struck 
amateurs, who are willing to pay, in some cases large 
sums, to appear on the boards, even in the smallest 
capacity. 

There are all ranks and grades in the dramatic profession, 
D 
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and a vast number of actresses never rise above the position 
of " extra " ladies in pageant plays, or the rank and file of 
performers in pantomimes. The latter earn from i$s. to 
20S. a week, and their employment is intermittent. In the 
case of impecunious or unscrupulous managers payment 
also is uncertain. Girls in the humbler ranks of the 
profession are subject to all sorts of ill-treatment and 
swindling. For example, a number of girls were recently 
engaged for an "open-air f§te" in the country during 
some weeks of the summer. The weather turned out wet, 
and a friend who visited them found their dressing- tent 
only partly covered in, and swimming in water. They 
had attended thirteen rehearsals and a few performances 
without payment, and but for the intervention of friendly 
outsiders it is doubtful whether they would ever have 
received any payment at all. These girls had left paying 
employment as dressmakers and milliners for this thankless 
work, yet they endured their unjust treatment without 
complaint. 

Speaking generally, the difficulty of the dramatic pro- 
fession is, that while talent is rare, it is overcrowded with 
candidates of very moderate abilities. On this account it 
is very difficult for a girl to get an opportunity of showing 
what she can do, and much patience is necessary to success. 
If possible, a girl should have some other means of eking 
out her income during the first months or years of the 
struggle. 

Many girls work at dressmaking in the summer 
months, taking to the stage regularly when the pantomime 
season comes on. Then there is the ballet, which in 
London alone employs thousands of women. An ordinary 
ballet dancer receives j£i to j£i los. a week, and has to 
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work hard for her money ; the best members of the troupe 
however may earn as much as 35J. a week. The earnings 
of "solo" dancers are of course much higher. English 
principals in pantomimes receive j£$ and j£g a week, but 
the usual custom is to employ foreigners — French or 
Italians — who are paid as much sls ^£12 a week. Popular 
performers receive fancy salaries, and a dancer or music- 
hall singer who has hit the public taste sometimes makes 
as much as j^jo a week. A lady in this branch of the 
profession was recently invited to visit America at a salary 
of ;^25o a week. A "variety artist " sued her manager for 
;^43 6s. Sd, as a week's salary, and gained all but the odd 
;^3 6s, M, Miss Loie Fuller, the " serpentine " dancer, was 
engaged, as a subsequent lawsuit shewed, by a French 
manager for three years, at a salary of 102,000 francs, or 
over jQ/^000 a year. If reward went by talent and artistic 
culture these figures would be highly satisfactory, but as a 
rule the reverse is the case. With regard to dancing, how- 
ever, public taste is improving, and both on the stage and 
in private houses graceful dancing — dancing worthy of 
being called an art — is increasingly appreciated. A really 
good dancer is highly paid, though not upon the extravagant 
scale quoted above. 

Handicrafts. — A word must be said about the 
position of women in artistic crafts and in designing, 
though it is to be feared that the account will somewhat 
resemble the famous chapter on "Reptiles in Ireland." 
Pottery is almost the only field in which women are 
employed as designers, and here, as in isolated examples in 
other trades, what has happened is rather that an artist has 
turned trade designer, than that the trade has educated an 
artist. For example, a lady now carrying on business as a 
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jeweljer was educated at an art school, and owing to some 
accidental circumstance began designing for a jeweller. 
Eventually she set up in business for herself, and still 
designs many of the articles manufactured in her workshop. 
Isolated cases of the same kind might be cited from other 
trades. Speaking generally, however, women designers 
have not shaken themselves free from the trammels of the 
art schools, or gained the practical acquaintance with crafts 
and manufacture which alone can make their work market- 
able. It is probably more difficult for women than for 
men to gain this practical knowledge, and those who mean 
to succeed must bring both courage and perseverance to 
the task. 

Artistic Crafts. — The artistic crafts proper are hardly 
followed at all by women. With the decay of domestic 
industries they lost what skill and knowledge they once 
possessed, and technical education has not yet restored 
them to their rightful position as skilled workers. If 
women are employed as jewellers, potters, or even photo- 
graphers, it is only in the least skilled, and consequently 
worst paid portions of the work. Thus in the jewellery 
manufacture they are employed in unskilled operations, 
such as stringing pearls; and their earnings do not rise 
above j£i a week, while the skilled labour of men 
brings in from j£$ to ;£6 a week. At electrotyping, in 
Birmingham, their wages are not more than 25^. a week, 
and the same might be said of those engaged in the 
electro-plate manufacture in Sheffield. 

A few women are employed in chromo-lithography, but 
not many lithographers are willing to take women as 
apprentices. Wood engraving employs rather larger 
numbers, and the work is fairly well paid. In an office 
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in which four women engravers work the wages earned per 
head during three months were, on an average, j£2 iSs. ^d, 
weekly, the highest wage earned being jQ^ ^s, 4//., and the 
lowest £2 135. 7^., representing a payment of is, id, an 
hour. At another office the average weekly wage is 
jQi i8x. 9^., the highest being £2 35. 9^., and the lowest 
jQi 7x. lid,, representing an average payment of lod, an 
hour. The entrance of women into such crafts has been 
materially aided by the Society for the Employment of 
Women, in Berners Street, which endeavours to find both 
means of training and business openings for its clients. 
In artistic crafts which require an apprenticeship' women 
have much opposition to encounter; their entrance is 
generally opposed by the workmen employed, who fear, 
and not without reason, that the women will undersell 
them and bring their wages down. If women hope to 
gain a footing in skilled occupations they must conciliate 
opposition, by showing that they have no intention of 
underselling their fellow workmen. 

General Conclusions. — It will be seen that in 
almost all the occupations here considered women have 
special difficulties to contend with — imperfect training, 
amateurish habits, social customs or prejudices, and the 
opposition of those who, sometimes from prejudice and 
sometimes from a well-grounded fear of injury, oppose the 
industrial employment of women. Time and good 
counsels may be trusted to diminish these obstacles, if not 
to do away with them entirely. Meanwhile it remains 
to give women the opportunity, by thorough training, of 
showing the extent of their capacity for different kinds of 
work. Disquisitions as to what women can do, or cannot 
do, are irrelevant at the present moment, when facilities for 
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training and employment have not been open long 
enough to test their powers in any direction. In these 
matters it is safer to prophesy after the event, and it 
is certain that competition will eventually drive women 
out of any calling for which they prove themselves really 
unfitted. 
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Routine Clerical Work. Type-writing.— There 

has been a great increase of late in the variety of routine 
clerical work open to women. The typewriting machine 
might have been designed for their especial benefit, since it 
has brought within their reach a number of occupations 
well suited to their capacities. The lady typist and short- 
hand writer is a recognised institution in American 
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commercial houses; American women, with their superior 
adroitness, having promptly seized upon an opening so 
favourable to their interests and adapted it to their own 
use. The difficulty as to the two sexes working together is 
not as much felt in America as here, and where special 
arrangements have to be made or accommodation provided 
for women clerks it is done without demur. For type- 
writing to be satisfactory as an occupation it should be 
combined with shorthand, for a typist pure and simple can 
seldom rise beyond a clerkship in a type-writing office, and 
must not expect more than clerk's pay; and in this case 
her weekly wages will certainly be, counted by shillings, 
not by pounds. The addition of shorthand renders many 
kinds of secretarial work available, and here, as in other 
occupations, any special skill or knowledge may lead to a 
considerable increase in wages. An industrious typist 
who can secure a good connection may make a fair, though 
not a large, income by working on her own account. 
Authors and journalists often dictate their work to a short- 
hand writer and typist, receiving it back in a few hours in 
a handy and legible form. The usual fee is from 2s, to 
3J. 6d. an hour. Doctors, literary and public men, often 
give permanent employment to a typist, and this kind of 
work is specially suited to women. Here again, however, 
brains as well as manual skill are needed. Mere routine 
work can never earn more than low wages. 

Clerks and- Book-keepers.— Female clerks and 
book-keepers are largely employed in retail houses of 
business. To judge from their rapidly increasing numbers 
it would seem as if their work were quite as satisfactory as 
that of men, and yet their wages are invariably lower. 
Herein, it is to be feared, lies the only difference between 
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them and the male clerks whom they supersede. . From 15s. 
to j£i a week is probably as much as a woman can expect 
in this employment ; but, on the other hand, a girl with an 
aptitude for business may sometimes make a clerkship the 
stepping-stone to a forewoman or manager's post, thus 
leading, of course, to much higher wages. A well-known 
shipping firm in Liverpool has for many years employed a 
lady to take charge of all .the ship linen and furniture. 
Under her is a large staff of clerks and needlewomen, who 
carry on their work in comfortable and well - arranged 
premises not far from the Docks. It is probable that as 
women come to receive a more practical and thorough 
education they will be more largely employed in posts in 
which care and attention to small details is important At 
present the capacity which women undoubtedly possess in 
this direction is often neutralised by slovenly business 
habits. 

The Civil Service. — Of clerkships those in con- 
nection with the Civil Service are perhaps the most 
important. From the eagerness with which women 
compete for its posts, indeed, the Civil Service would 
seem to be a very El Dorado for its employes, a 
conclusion which is hardly warranted by an examination 
of its conditions. The work, however, is light, demands 
only moderate abilities, and is performed on the whole under 
agreeable conditions. Wages are not high, but pensions 
are attached to the most important branches, an advan- 
tage which hardly any other employment open to women 
possesses. A woman who has worked for forty years in 
the Post-office may retire with a pension equal to two-thirds 
of her salary. Even after ten years of service a pension 
of one-sixth is available. The respective amounts, in the 
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case of Post-office clerkships (to be described immediately), 
would probably be about ;^8o and ;^i5 per annum 
respectively, and a woman must be earning exceptional 
wages in any other employment to put by sufficient to 
bring in an income of even these modest dimensions. It 
is unfortunate that in this, as in so many other occupations, 
women are willing to undersell men. The clerks in the 
Post-office naturally look with anything but favour upon 
the influx of women clerks at a lower wage, knowing that 
it means their own gradual supercession. It is sometimes 
said that the less robust health of women, and their 
consequently less regular attendance, forms sufficient 
justification for a lower rate of pay; but the alacrity of 
the public departments to engage female clerks seems to 
shew that any disabilities on the score of health are more 
than balanced by diminished salaries. Where the advan- 
tages to the employer are equal there is seldom any 
eagerness to prefer the labour of women. A similar 
displacement of men is going on in other Government 
departments ; at the War Office, in Special Commissions, 
and elsewhere, women are being engaged for routine 
clerical work, and almost always at a lower rate of payment 
than men. 

The Post-office. — The most important public 
department with regard to the employment of women is 
the Post-office. The Postmaster-GeneraPs Report for 1891 
shows the total number of officials on the permanent 
establishment, with sub-postmasters and letter receivers, to 
be 63,868, of whom 8877 are women. Of these, 906 
women are employed as clerks in the chief offices in 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, and 3750 as "counter- 
women " and telegraphists throughout the kingdom, besides 
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Others employed as sub-postmistresses and letter receivers. 
These figures however do not represent the gross total of 
the Post-office staflf, for we are informed that about 54,000 
other persons are employed more or less in Post-office work, 
and of these 16,000 are women. In this estimate are 
probably included the extra clerks, generally former employes^ 
who come in and help at times of special pressure, as 
well as the domestic servants and needlewomen whose 
business it is to keep the buildings and miscellaneous 
Post-office property in order. 

Classification. — An impression prevails that women 
are only employed by the Post-office in selling stamps and 
sending oflf telegrams, that being the only branch of Post- 
office work of which the general public has cognisance. 
" Counter-women," however, as these employes are technically 
called, are only subordinate officials, and their work is both 
less agreeable and worse paid than that of some of the 
other departments. Post-office appointments, as far as 
women are concerned, may be classified thus : 

(i) Clerkships in the four great branches of the 
Post-office — the Savings Bank, Postal Orders, 
Returned Letters, and Clearing House. 

(2) Sorterships. 

(3) Telegraph Leamerships. 

(4) Counter-women and telegraphists. 
Clerkships. — Of the posts just enumerated the clerk- 
ships are the most important and best paid, and are 
filled by a superior class of women. During some years 
they were obtained by nomination, and the women chosen 
generally came from the cultured classes ; but now all 
appointments are thrown open to competition, and anyone 
within the limits of age (18 to 20) who can pass the not 
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very severe entrance examination is eligible for a vacancy. 
There is considerable demand for these posts, and it is 
considered a very small competition if there are only two 
qualified candidates for every vacancy. The hours of 
attendance in the office are in most cases seven daily, and 
a month's holiday is allowed. Salaries commence at j£6^ 
a year, rising by an annual increase of j£^ to ;^8o in the 
lowest class. There are possibilities however of much 
higher salaries, as the accompanying table (drawn from the 
Civt'/ Service Competitor) of numbers and salaries of the 
female staflf at the General Post-office, London, shows — 
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General Conditions. — AVork in the General Post 
Office is carried on under pleasant conditions. The 
premises are good, and all reasonable arrangements zx!t 
made for the comfort of the clerks. Strict privacy is en- 
forced ; the clerks never come in contact with the public ; 
and, the routine of the business once mastered, there is a 
regularity and freedom from worry about Post-office work, 
which to certain natures is probably attractive. A girl of 
fair education, but without the special knowledge or aptitude 
necessary for the teaching profession, may profitably turn 
her attention to Post-office work, in which the defect of 
monotony is counterbalanced by regularity of employment 
and the prospect of a pension in later life. Candidates 
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must be unmarried or widows, and must be duly qualified 
in respect of character and health. They must further pass 
an examination in handwriting, spelling, arithmetic, English 
composition, geography, and English history. A periodical 
entitled the Civil Service Competitor gives details as to the 
changes which take place in the regulations from time to 
time. 

Sorterships. — These posts are attached chiefly to the 
General Post Office in London. Candidates must be " not 
less than four feet ten inches in height without boots " (a 
very moderate requirement, surely), and the limit of age is 
15 to 1 8. An examination must be passed in reading and 
copying badly-written manuscript, handwriting, spelling, 
arithmetic (first four rules), and the geography of the 
United Kingdom. Salaries begin at i2j. a week, rising by 
IS, a week to 20J., with prospect of promotion to the higher 
classes. The work chiefly consists, as the title indicates, in' 
sorting the papers of the department. Like the clerkships 
just described, the occupation is regular and not disagree- 
able. An advantage in a young girPs beginning as a sorter 
is that if she desires to qualify for a clerkship, she may, if 
she has served for two years, secure an extension of age up 
to 25. Thus, though she fail to pass the examination at 
the latest age allowable to outsiders, she may try again, 
perhaps several times. 

Telegraph Learnerships. — The privilege just men- 
tioned is attached to this department also, and appointments 
as counter-women are now usually filled up from the ranks 
of the telegraph learners. A preliminary examination must be 
passed in dictation, handwriting, and arithmetic (first four 
rules), and successful candidates must attend a Post-office 
Telegraph School (free) to learn the craft. The course 
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usually takes three months, but pupils who show no aptitude 
may be discharged. On receiving a certificate from the 
school the telegraphist begins work in a Post-office at a 
salary of los. a week, rising to 12s, and 14^., as she becomes 
capable of transmitting messages and taking charge of an 
instrument; thence, if promoted, to 30J. or 38^. Supervisors 
may receive from j£go a year to ;^i4o. The age for ad- 
mission in London is 14 to 18, in the provinces 14 to 25. 

Counter-women. — This is the only branch of Post- 
office work which is carried on under the eyes of the 
general public, the workers serving at the open counters of 
Post-offices, selling stamps, cashing postal orders, and 
performing all the miscellaneous duties belonging to a 
local office. Since the Government took over the 
management of telegraphs counter-women have been of 
necessity chiefly recruited from the telegraph learners. A 
second-class counterwoman receives from 12s. to 30J. a 
week ; a first-class from 30J. to 38J. 

Complaints against Women.— It must be acknow- 
ledged that women have not altogether distinguished them- 
selves in this branch of employment. Sir James Fergusson, 
when Postmaster-General, felt called upon to issue a circular 
to Post-office clerks, with pointed reference to the female 
clerks, recommending the practice of greater civility in 
their dealings with the public; and the measure was 
regarded, I think, with general satisfaction. In some 
commercial centres similar complaints are made of the 
indiflference and carelessness of the girls in charge of 
the telephones, who do not seem to realise that im- 
portant business transactions are dependent upon their 
promptitude and attention. In a large telephone office 
which I could name women have been replaced by men 
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to the unconcealed satisfaction of the subscribers. A 
newspaper editor told me that he always found a great 
change for the better when evening arrived, and women 
clerks were replaced by men. It would be easy to make 
too much of these complaints, but they deserve to be noted 
in considering the entry of women into new employments. 

Commerce. — Leaving clerical work on one side, we 
may now turn to the wide field of trade and commerce, 
and examine into the position occupied by women. 
Here, as in most other departments, their place will 
be found to be chiefly subordinate. Women rarely 
enter the higher and more lucrative branches of 
trade and commerce, while they overcrowd the lower 
ranks. Isolated cases may be quoted in which the control 
of large capital is in the hands of women ; and as land- 
owners and managers of large estates they often take 
an important share in commercial operations. We some- 
times hear of women millowners and merchants; but 
these positions are generally the result of accident rather 
than choice, and women who have become capitalists by 
inheritance seldom (except in the case of land) take any 
active share in the management of their property. There 
are exceptions, however ; and it is possible that if a careful 
enquiry were made they would prove to be more numerous 
than was supposed. In a recent lawsuit about a colliery 
the defendant, a lady coalowner, was asked, "You never 
go down into the mine, I suppose?" "Indeed I do," 
was the reply. " I take the greatest interest in my property, 
and I frequently go down into the mine." 

Englishwomen lag strangely behind American and 
French women in the conduct of business enterprise, 
though whether from lack of talent or opportunity is not 
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clear. Probably they possess neither the talent of the 
French nor the opportunity of the Americans. In retail 
trading women take a much larger part, though here their 
operations, if on any large scalq, are generally confined 
to one or two trades, chiefly those concerned with 
women's dress and outfitting. Probably no great number 
of women are engaged in these enterprises, but in the 
smaller kinds of shopkeeping they are largely concerned. 
Very precarious much of this work is. Any decent woman 
who has saved a little mpney thinks herself qualified to 
open a shop and carry on business without preliminary 
training. The usual result of such experiments is that 
capital dwindles away before profits have begun to make 
their appearance. Women do not always realise that the 
management of even a small business requires knowledge, 
resource, and an unwearied attention to details. 

Trade as a Career. — It is to be regretted that the 
daughters of shopkeepers, particularly of the wealthier 
sort, do not more often devote themselves to trade. Their 
position gives them unrivalled opportunities of learning 
the business under agreeable conditions, and they would 
gain thereby an independent position and an occupation of 
great interest. As forewoman, cashier, buyer, or manager 
of a department, a girl of superior education with an 
interest in the well-being of the concern might do good 
service for the firm. The majority of wealthy shopkeepers' 
daughters however usually prefer to dissociate themselves 
as far as possible fi-om the industry which is the source of 
their prosperity, while pushing their way into society by its 
aid. En rkvanche ladies of the aristocracy, secure of social 
position, but lacking in means, have recently taken to retail 
trade; and though not all the aristocratic millinery and 
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dressmaking establishments started a few years ago with 
a flourish of trumpets have outlived the difficulties of early 
life, the fact that the attempt has been made has contributed 
a good deal to change the attitude of society towards retail 
trading as an occupation for women. A few thoughtful 
parents, perceiving that such occupations as High School 
teaching offer but a poor reward for the energies of culti- 
vated women, are training their daughters systematically for 
trade. The wisdom of such a course deserves to be highly 
commended, for girls so prepared will enter upon their 
work with every chance of success, and free from the 
ignorance which perpetually clogs the steps of women's 
enterprise. To parents not themselves in business the 
matter may present some difficulties; but for girls whose 
fathers are in trade, the means of training are of course 
ready to hand. They will do well to get rid, as speedily as 
may be, of the false sentiment which makes them despise 
a pleasant and lucrative employment. 

Shop Assistants. — When we come to the lower grades 
of employment, to the work of shop assistants and book- 
keepers, the proportion quickly alters, and the women far 
outnumber the men. There are unfortunately no means of 
ascertaining the number of women so employed, but the 
total number of both sexes in the retail trade is about one 
million, and about four-fifths of the assistants in the drapery 
trade are women. In other trades the proportion is not quite 
so high, and in the grocery trade about nine-tenths are men. 
An account of the labour of men and women in shops (for 
the two sexes cannot be separated in its consideration) 
must, if truthfully given, be little else than a recital of their 
grievances. There are, it is true, establishments where the 
employts are well paid and fairly treated, but their number 

E 
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is small compared to those in which poor pay, ungenerous 
treatment, and unhealthy surroundings are the lot of the 
shop assistant of either sex. 

Their Grievances. — The chief points upon which 
complaints centre are : — 

(i) Capricious deductions from wages. 

(2) Unfair forms of agreement. 

(3) Long hours. 

(4) Insanitary surroundings. 

(5) Living in. 

Wages. — First as to wages. We often hear it said that 
a young woman serving in a shop is better paid than a 
governess ; and it is true that a young woman of business 
ability and good appearance engaged as show-woman in a 
millinery or mantle department can earn from ;^20o to 
;;^3oo or even ;£4oo a year — far more than women 
teachers, except in rare cases, can dream of earning. 'But 
these are the plums of the profession, and they are few and 
far between. The wages of shop assistants are exceedingly 
variable, small shop-keepers only giving a few shillings a 
week, the proprietors of large establishments being able 
to afford a better wage. In the larger shops an entrance 
premium is often demanded, or at least the assistant must 
serve for several months without wages.^ Women assistants, 
for no apparent reason, receive considerably lower wages 
than men. The former may earn from ;^io to ^£2^ a 
year with board and lodging, the latter from ;^2o to ;^4o.* 

* It is difficult to obtain an accurate estimate of the average wages 
of women shop assistants. The figures in the text were given me 
by the Secretary of the National Union of Shop Assistants. Miss 
Collet {Report to Labour Commission^ p. 86) gives a table of salaries 
varying from £*] 1 6s. to £^^ per annum. Probably about los. a week 
is the average wage, but many who have worked for some years earn, it 
would seem from the table, about ;^i a week, generally without board. 
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Generally speaking the wages of female shop assistants are 
estimated to be 33 per cent, lower than those of male 
assistants. I have not been able to find any reason for the 
diflference beyond the willingness of women to take less 
than men. It would be interesting to know whether there 
is any real difference in efficiency between the sexes. I 
believe that in purely manual occupations lack of 
efficiency is enough to account for women's lower wages ; 
but in clerical and routine work the reason is not so 
obvious. 

Fines. — The nominal wages of a shop assistant, however, 
whether high or low to start with, are subject to serious 
deductions by the way. Few large retail houses are free 
from a system of vexatious fines, deducted nominally from 
premiums on sales. I have before me a fine-book belonging 
to a large London house containing nearly a hundred rules, 
to the breach of which fines varying from dd. to 5^. are 
attached, with threats of even worse penalties behind. Thus 
for standing on a chair the fine is 6^. ; permitting customers 
to go unserved without calling special attention of buyer 
or shopwalker, \s. \ second offence reported. Omission of 
particulars as to filling up duplicate forms and returning 
change, at discretion up to 5^. ; for sending bad coin to 
cashier, the loss to be made up, and is. fine as well. 
For not having premiums credited on exchange or return 
of goods, fine 2s, 6^., second offence dismissal. Wrong or 
insufficient address, 2s. 6^., and so on through a dozen 
closely-printed pages, until one wonders how human 
ingenuity could devise so many punishable offences. In 
another book of rules, more moderate in dimensions, and 
animated by a less vindictive spirit than the above, a fine 
of 6^. is levied for taking wrong change, and only half the 
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deficiency is charged when bad coin is presented. Allowing 
a customer to go unserved without calling the attention of 
the " buyer," however, still incurs a fine of is. Regulations 
such as these sufficiently explain the over-eagerness of shop 
assistants to sell, which is often so annoying to their 
customers. The unhappy victims of the fine-book have no 
choice but to cajole or worry the customer into buying, 
since their very livelihood depends upon success. Where 
such minute attention to details is necessary as in shop 
work, fines may be to some extent a necessary dvil; but 
there can hardly be sufficient reason for the endless 
multiplication of petty exactions which an examination of 
fine-books reveals. One would gladly see the system 
exchanged for some plan of profit-sharing which would 
secure the co-operation of assistants by more agreeable 
means. It is true that a bonus on purchases is sometimes 
given during the annual sale, but this apparent boon is 
again accompanied by a liability to fines which must detract 
considerably from its advantages.* 

Agreements. — On entering a situation shop assistants 
are often obliged to sign agreements which place them 
practically at the mercy of their employers. In some 
cases they agree to accept instant dismissal if fault is found 
with their work or conduct, in which case they bind them- 
selves not to take action in a court of law. A girl may 
thus be discharged at a moment's notice, and find herself 
literally in the streets, t The formation of a strong Trade 

* Miss Collet {Report^ The Employment of Wometty p. 88) quotes a 
witness who stated that her fines sometimes exceeded her premiums. 
** Anyone," added this witness, " who left the counter on account of 
illness was fined for absence." 

t Miss Collet {ibid. p. 88) states that " in the majority of cases a 
moment's notice [of dismissal] was the rule. No wages are in the 
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Union among shop assistants is probably the only measure 
that can avail to check such injustice. 

Long Hours. — The most trying feature of a shop 
assistant's life, however, is the long hours of labour. Upon 
this point agitation is at present centred, and rightly, since 
the length of the working day is not only an evil in itself, 
but renders the other ills which assistants suffer more diffi- 
cult to bear and less easy to remove. In order to amend 
the conditions of their life assistants must have leisure to 
combine, for nothing breaks the spirit like unceasing toil. 
At present, as was pathetically remarked by a shop assistant, 
" counter and bed is the common lot of most of us," and 
energies enfeebled by a long day's work are unequal to 
grappling with the problem of reform. Both sexes work 
under the same conditions; women keep the same long 
hours as men ; nor would they regard with approval special 
legislation in their favour, fearing lest the indirect result of 
such legislation should be to restrict their employment. 
How far such a result is really probable it is not easy to 
say. The Secretary of the Early Closing Association, 
giving evidence before the Select Committee on the 
Shop Hours Regulation Bill (1892), expressed himself 
satisfied that the limitation of women's hours proposed by 
the Bill would not prejudice their employment ; but though 

latter case paid in lieu of notice, and the only provision to secure that 
they shall not be absolutely penniless when they leave is the retention 
by the employer of the first week or fortnight's wages, which are paid 
to them on dismissal. The matron of a home said that in one case a 
shop assistant who came to her was unable to obtain even this from her 
former employer. The power to dismiss at a moment's notice is not 
merely reserved for grave offences, but seems to be frequently exercised 
on most trivial grounds," and the examples given by Miss Collet fully 
bear out the truth of the statement. 
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the contention is probably correct as far as the drapery 
trade is concerned, it is by no means certain that it would 
hold good of other trades, and women cashiers and clerks 
would certainly be replaced by men in shops where the 
latter are most largely employed. On the other hand, the 
greater cheapness of women's labour might enable it to 
keep its place. It is probable, however, that in any case 
the restriction would be used as an excuse for lowering 
women's wages still further. 

The act of 1886 limited the hours of children employed 
in shops to seventy-four; but as no provision was made 
for inspection to enforce it, the act became a dead letter. 
The Act of 1892 extended the benefits of restricted hours 
to " young persons," but left the appointment of inspectors 
optional. A few large towns are enforcing the Act by 
appointing inspectors. As, with these exceptions, each 
employer is free to do what seems right in his own eyes, 
shop hours vary indefinitely, and it is impossible to give 
any figures that are of universal application. An assistant 
giving evidence before the Select Committee stated that in 
Chelsea, Fulham, and Hammersmith she had worked from 
88 to 90 hours a week, but in Holloway only 63J. Other 
cases as bad, or even worse, might be cited. A repre- 
senative of the Early Closing Association estimated the 
average hours in the southern and eastern districts of 
London at from 75 to 91 per week, but I am inclined to 
think this estimate exaggerated.* London shops in the 

* Miss Collet's tables give 50 to 74 hours, ex^^lusive of meals, but 
no attempt is made to find the average hours. And, as Miss Collet 
remarks, "those working long hours are most inaccessible, from the 
very feet that they have no time to go to social meetings, and have less 
courage to complain.'* Miss Orme gives the average hours in Welsh 
shops at 54J a week, the highest being 62 J and the lowest 51 J. 
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poorer districts however are great sinners in the matter of 
late hours. As a rule hours are shortest in the central 
districts of large towns, since the exodus of the wealthier 
classes to the suburbs as evening comes on renders it 
useless to keep shops open after six or seven o'clock. 
Saturday afternoon's holiday is gained in the same manner. 
As we move towards the suburbs, and towards the working 
class districts, the hours become longer, and on Saturday, 
instead of the desired half holiday, toil is prolonged far into 
the evening, it may be even till midnight. In Manchester, 
which is said to stand well on the whole from the shop 
assistant's point of view, the hours in the central district 
are about 66 to 68 weekly, in some few cases 50 only, and 
in the suburbs 80; but in many parts of the city much 
longer hours are kept, and late Saturday night shopping 
prevails in the working class districts. To some extent 
this is inevitable; but in a city like Manchester, where 
the Saturday half-hoUday is general, such extremely late 
shop hours can hardly be necessary, and with regard to 
other towns also the necessity of late hours for the shopping 
of the working classes is probably much exaggerated. It 
is well known that so long as shops are open customers will 
come, and if purchases could be made at three o'clock 
in the morning, individuals would probably be found who 
preferred that time to any other. The Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Shop Hours Regulation 
Bill of 1888, reported that they were "satisfied that the 
hours of shop assistants range in many places as high as 
from eighty-four to eighty-five hours per week," and were 
further " convinced that such long hours must be generally 
injurious and often ruinous to health, and that the same 
amount of business might be compressed into a shorter 
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space of time. Eighty-five hours too, as we have seen, are 
by no means the extreme limit of weekly work. It is a 
common thing for shops opened at eight in the morning to 
be kept open pntil nine o'clock at night ; and what chance, 
it may be asked, has a girl released at that hour after a 
long day's toil of enjoying healthy recreation ? A rational 
life is impossible under such conditions. 

Standing. — The long hours of standing are of course 
apt to be injurious to the health of women, and especially 
of young girls. Physicians give evidence of diseases con- 
tracted in this manner, and the report of the "Sanitary 
Commission" of the Lancet^ though moderate in expression, 
is sufficiently explicit upon this point.* It must be remem- 
bered, however, that constitutions differ, and I have been 
informed by a young woman who had served ten years in a 
shop (where, however, short hours are kept) that while she 
herself had grown used to the standing, her sister, serving 
in the same shop, was quite unable to endure the fatigue, 
and had failed seriously in health. A few years ago some 
well-meaning persons, urged on by the Lancet^ exerted 
themselves to get seats provided for shop assistants, and 
their efforts were apparently successful. Subsequent investi- 
gations by the Lancet commissioner, however, disclosed a 
serious flaw in the arrangements. In one shop he found 
that although seats were provided anyone "found idle " was 
fined 6d. " At another very large establishment," reported 
the commissioner, " which boasts of the seats it provides, 
anyone found using them is reprimanded the first time, and 
dismissed on a repetition of the offence." The episode is 
instructive as showing how impossible it is for outsiders to 

* The Report of the Lady Assistant Commissioners fully confirms 
the same opinion. 
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reform trade abuses. Shop assistants must themselves 
combine for the removal of their grievances if any improve- 
ment is to be effected. In the same way "consumers' 
leagues/' for the avoidance of late shopping or for boycott- 
ing shops where sweating is carried on, are doomed before- 
hand to failure. Combination among the workers, backed 
by judicious legislation, is the only sure method of securing 
reform.* 

Insanitary Conditions. — An evil almost as great as 
the long hours of labour is the insanitary condition of many 
shops. In large establishments proper arrangements are 
usually made, though it often happens that the building is 
draughty or ill-ventilated. But in small shops there is some- 
times no sanitary provision whatever, and assistants must 
have recourse to the nearest public house, the only lavatory 
available. Shops that are merely " fronts " have of course 
no offices attached, and in those built on to private houses 
the proprietor often reserves the house premises entirely for 
his own family. The abuse is a crying one, and from its 
nature it is difficult to expose. Small shops are also often 
close, ill-ventilated, and full of foul odours, though perhaps 
women do not suffer from the latter cause as much as men, 
being less employed in provision shops, pawnbrokers', or 
fur shops. Women cashiers, however, who are confined all 
day in the elevated boxes rendered necessary by the rolling 
ball system of giving change, suffer severely from the 
accumulation of gas and bad air towards the ceiling. 

* An ingenious method in use in some Welsh towns deserves notice. 
Shops which are kept open late are picketed by men carrying cards, on 
which is printed, "You are requested to do your shopping before 7 
p.m." Miss Orme had such a card handed to her at Swansea, and on 
enquiry found that the agitation thus raised by the National Union of 
Shop Assistants had been very successful in shortening hours. 
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Living-in. — Another matter with regard to which dis- 
content is rapidly spreading is the system of compulsory 
"living-in," which prevails widely in drapery and large 
out-fitting establishments. This custom is, I believe, 
unknown in Scotland. A drapery firm in the North of 
England, for example, employs 300 assistants of both sexes, 
and all are obliged to live in the house provided by the 
employer. In shops where " living-in " is compulsory board 
and lodging is usually valued at ;^4o per annum. It is a 
common complaint, however, among assistants that if after 
some years' service they obtain the privilege of living " out" 
they only receive an allowance of ;^i5 or ;;^20 per annum. 
This statement has been made over and over again, and its 
truth can hardly be doubted. For the sum charged by the 
employer the inmates of a large house ought to be 
comfortably fed and housed ; but though in some cases the 
arrangements are all that could be desired, yet against 
the majority grave accusations are made with regard to over- 
crowding, bad food, and uncomfortable household arrange- 
ments.* The bed-room accommodation is said to be 
insufficient, and the furniture scanty; the food provided 
is often poor, and sometimes uneatable. Sundry small 
filchings in the shape of charges for blacking boots, use of 
piano and library, are also strongly resented. There is 
seldom any provision for social life, perhaps because there 
would be no time to enjoy it. Usually the two sexes 
are lodged apart, but some boarding houses are apparently 
mixed, for in one set of house rules it is stated that 
talking in the dining-room during meals is "strictly 
prohibited," that the young men are not permitted to 
enter the young ladies' sitting-room, and visitors are not 

* The Lady Commissioners' reports are full of these'complaints. 
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allowed in the house. At most establishments only 
twenty minutes or half-an-hour is allowed for dinner, and the 
assistants are liable to be called off if required in the shop. 
On this system meals must be simply bolted, to the no 
small injury of the digestion ; and it is not surprising that 
dyspeptic derangement is a common ailment of shop 
assistants. 

Sundays. — When Sunday comes round a diametrically 
opposite policy is followed, and after being kept in close 
confinement during six days of the week the unhappy 
assistant finds himself or herself put outside the door on 
the seventh. Either the boarders are given to understand 
that their presence is not desired within doors, or else no 
meals are provided, and the assistants are left to shift for 
themselves as best they may. No doubt the best^onducted 
houses are careful of their assistants' comfort on Sundays. 
Extreme cases, in which the assistants are absolutely shut 
out, are probably rare; but some are known to exist, and 
the tendency to make Sunday an uncomfortable day for 
those who remain indoors appears to be pretty general. 
The disastrous consequences of throwing female assistants 
— often mere girls — upon their own resources on the day in 
the week when respectable means of shelter or refreshment 
are least accessible can easily be imagined. Here again 
a strong Trade Union seems to aflford the only possible 
chance of dealing with the evil. The stress of competi- 
tion is ever at work, driving employers to diminish their 
expenses in every possible way in order to sell their wares 
at the cheapest rate ; and it is so easy to effect the needful 
economies out of the domestic establishment of their 
assistants. It will be readily perceived too that the 
system of compulsory "living-in" places the assistants 
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more completely in the power of their employers than is 
desirable for any body of workers, and the assistants 
themselves do not hesitate to affirm that this is the chief 
cause of its maintenance. Incidentally also it dis- 
franchises the men, who are not able to claim even the 
lodgers' franchise. Attempts are made m some places by 
philanthropic societies to provide homes for girls employed 
in shops where living -in is not compulsory. These may 
be useful in some cases, but their usual defect is a too 
maternal government, which the girls resent. 

Personal Narratives. — In support of what has been 
here stated as to the general conditions of shop work, I 
may add some particulars gleaned from one or two lady 
shop assistants who have been kind enough to tell me 
frankly their experience. Both are now employed in shops 
with whose management they are perfectly content, but 
their previous experiences were of a far less agreeable 
nature. Miss Smith served for some time in a drapery 
establishment in a second-rate quarter of a large town. 
The hours were from 9 a.m. to 9.30 p.m., and to 10, 10.30, 
or later on Saturdays. No annual holidays were given ; 
the assistants were supposed to have one free day a month, 
but often they did not get it. An hour was allowed for 
dinner, which the assistants had to provide either in or out 
of the building. As my informant's home was half an 
hour distant she brought her own dinner, and thus was 
unable to have warm food. When engaged in the millinery 
department she divided her time between the showroom 
and the workroom, and was often kept until 12.30 on 
Saturday night, or rather Sunday morning, finishing orders. 
Her sister had been similarly employed in a small country 
town for eighteen months, during most of which time the 
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working hours were so long that from Monday morning 
until Sunday morning she only left the counter for bed. 
"At the end of the time," added Miss Smith, "she was 
carried home in blankets," having broken down completely 
under the hard conditions of her life. " Country shops," 
remarked Miss Smith, "are the worst of all; the work is 
never at an end." Asked if she had ever found deficient 
sanitary arrangements, she stated that in an otherwise well- 
managed shop the housekeeper had at one time, from some 
whim, taken to locking the lavatories, opening them only at 
certain intervals. The rebellion that ensued, however, had 
forced her to relinquish the practice. Some small shops, it 
was added, were " merely square rooms," and were unpro- 
vided with offices. 

Miss Jones had had a varied experience. In her first 
situation — a suburban shop, where she lived in the house — 
the hours were from 8.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m., with the usual 
additional hour on Saturday. " I always went straight to 
bed after my work," she said, " for there was only the 
kitchen to sit in, and one could not go out at that time 
of night." A large second-class shop in a provincial town 
was not much better. The hours were from 8.30 a.m. to 
8.30 p.m., twenty minutes being allowed for dinner, and 
a quarter of an hour for tea. A week's holiday was given 
in summer. The assistants lived in the house ; no talking 
was allowed at meals ; and if, as was not unnatural among 
a gathering of young people of both sexes, the place of 
conversation was supplied by giggling, the "governor" 
seated at the head of the table growled his disapprobation. 
"Our only amusement was to kick each other under the 
table to make one another laugh," observed Miss Jones; 
"but where I am now we talk as much as we like, and 
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enjoy ourselves." In the first-named establishment there 
were many fines, in the house as well as in the shop. 
Four girls slept in a bedroom, two in each bed; if the 
gas was left lit after a certain hour, the room-mates were 
all fined dd, a head, innocent and guilty alike. 

My informants laid stress upon the time taken up by 
straightening the shop after closing hours, an extra burden 
which is sometimes unavoidable. In a shop which closed 
at 6.30 Miss Jones had sometimes been busy "straightening" 
gldves (/.^. arranging them in their boxes and sorting the 
sizes) till 10 o'clock or even later. At sale times such extra 
work is frequent. Neither speaker objected to the system 
of fines if reasonably administered, but they thought it 
hard to be fined for not making a sale when the article 
demanded was actually not in stock. About the pressure 
put upon assistants to effect sales they had some amusing 
stories. On one occasion a buyer brought a lady customer 
to the counter where Miss Jones was serving, with the 
request that she would show her " furniture fringes," adding 
in a low tone, " And see that she gets them." Miss Jones, 
who knew that furniture fringes were not in the shop, was 
at her wits' end. " I showed her everything I could think 
of," she said, " and kept her there until I saw the buyer 
move away, when I whispered hastily, * We havetCt got any 
furniture fringes,' and the lady took her departure. 
Fortunately the buyer forgot to ask me any questions 
afterwards. Another time a lady asked for a kind of beaded 
dress front which we did not keep ; but because I let her 
go without caUing up the buyer I was fined 2J. 6^f." 

The details here given from personal experience amply 
bear out what has been said about the difficulties and 
disagreeables of a shop assistant's life, and they may be 
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multiplied ad infinitum by anyone who cares to make 
personal investigation into the subject. 

Warehouses. — The conditions of life in warehouses 
are much the same as in shops, but some of the special 
grievances of the latter are absent. Fines, though not 
wholly unknown, are not customary, and "living -in," 
though practised to some extent, especially among London 
city firms, is not general throughout the country. Women 
are much employed in furriers' and trimming warehouses. 
Wages are poor — often only from "js. to loi*. a week; but a 
good saleswoman in a wholesale house may earn as much 
as ;£i a week. Long hours, poor wages, and insanitary 
conditions are the chief grievances of warehouse assistants, 
and they are making common cause with workers in shops 
for their removal. 

Combination among Assistants. — Strenuous efforts 
are now being made to secure combination among 
shop assistants, but the task is not easy. Shop assistants 
are apt to regard such measures as suitable only to 
artisans and labourers, failing to perceive that from lack 
of combination they themselves are often much worse 
treated than the labourers whose methods of self-defence 
they .despise. No artisan would think for a moment of 
enduring the conditions with regard to fines, forms of 
agreement, and method of living, which are imposed upon 
shop assistants, whose hours of labour are also, as I 
have shown, far beyond those worked by factory 
"hands."* The fear of dismissal is a more real cause 
for hesitation ; but if the union is carefully organised, and 
causes of offence are avoided during its early days, there 

• Miss Collet's tables of factory and shop hours (Report, p. 85) 
corroborate this statement. 
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seems no reason why this objection should not gradually 
disappear. There are now in existence the "United 
Shop Assistants' Union," the "National Union of Shop 
Assistants, Warehousemen, and Clerks," with head- 
quarters in London, and branches in. most of the large 
towns, and the "National Union of Clerks"; besides an 
outside society, the "Early Closing Association," which 
works for one special object — the shortening of shop 
hours. The others are unions for mutual help and 
defence, and the "National Union of Shop Assistants, 
Warehousemen, and Clerks," which has about 2,000 
members, is constituted upon genuine Trade Union lines, 
giving sick benefits and out-of-work pay upon a graduated 
scale for payments of is, 2d, to 2s, a month. 

The passing of the Shop Hours Regulation Act can 
hardly be expected to effect any general improvement 
in shop hours; but if efficiently carried out it should 
do something to shorten the working hours of those for 
whom it is specially designed — children and young persons. 
It is satisfactory to note that several towns are appointing 
inspectors, without whose aid the Act would remain 
nugatory, and that a number of women are among those 
appointed. It is highly improbable that public opinion 
will rest content with such a very imperfect piece of work 
as the Act of 1892 ; and before long we may expect 
to see the working hours of all shop assistants limited 
by law. If the coming legislation affects all shops alike 
(with necessary exceptions for special trades, such as 
chemists), it is not likely to meet with strong opposition, 
since it is the competition of one shopkeeper with another 
which forms the chief obstacle to a voluntary change. 
Often the refusal of a single shopkeeper prevents the 
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adoption of early closing in a whole district. If all are 
obliged to close no injury is done, and large employers 
of labour gave evidence in this sense before the Select 
Committee. Happily, in this case, the question admits 
of being considered upon its own merits, and we need not 
fear the appearance of that familiar hindrance to labour 
reform, the bugbear of foreign competition. 

ADDENDUM. 

This chapter was written before the publication of the Blue Book on 
** The Employment of Women," which contains detailed and valuable 
reports upon the work of shop assistants by Miss Orme and Miss Collet. 
As the evidence given above is fully confirmed by the Commissioners' 
Reports, I have left the chapter as it stood, with the addition of a few 
foot-notes, as an independent contribution to the study of the question. 
Those who wish to pursue the matter further may do so profitably by 
reading the Reports in full. I cannot leave the subject, however, 
without quoting Miss Collet's impressive summary of the effects of shop 
work and life upon the health of those employed (p. 88). 

"The constant supervision of the shop walker, the patience and 
politeness to be shown to the most trying customers, the difficulty of 
telling the truth about the goods without incurring the displeasure of 
the managers, the long standing, the close atmosphere even in well- 
ventilated shops when crowded with customers, the short time for 
meals, the care required to keep things in their right places and to 
make out accounts correctly, the long evenings with gaslight, and the 
liability to dismissal without warning or explained reason, all tend to 
render the occupation of the shop assistants most trying to the nerves 
and injurious to health." And she adds : " It is a significant feet that 
whereas large numbers of factory girls cannot be prevailed upon to give 
up their factory work after marriage, the majority of shop assistants 
look upon marriage as their one hope of relief, and would, as one girl 
expressed it, * marry anybody to get out of the drapery business.' " 
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The history of combination among women lies within a 
narrow compass. Its action has been confined entirely to 
the working classes, and even among them the period of 
its existence is as yet but short. No organization fulfilling 
the purposes of a Trade Union is to be found among 
women of the cultured classes, and the corporations by 
which professional and commercial men secure the main- 
tenance of a definite system of employment and a fixed 
standard of payment have no parallel among workers of 
the other sex. So far as women join the ranks of a pro- 
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fession already thus guarded — as, for instance, the medical 
profession — they share its privileges, and we are thus 
spared the spectacle of women doctors underselling their 
male colleagues, and earning their maledictions thereby. 
There are various associations of women engaged in 
teaching, but these as a rule are formed purely for educa- 
tional purposes, and are powerless to defend or protect 
their members in any way. Indirectly, however, they may 
serve some of the purposes of a Trade Union. Thus the 
Association of Assistant Mistresses in secondary schools, 
though carefully disclaiming all title to be called a Trade 
Union, is able, by means of friendly conferences with 
headmistresses as well as by the information it disseminates 
among its members, and the publicity which it is able to 
give to matters in which their interests are concerned, to 
confer upon its members some of the minor benefits of 
' combination. The National Union of Teachers in ele- 
mentary schools (men and women) comes much nearer to 
the Trade Union type; but though affording its members 
valuable aid, and able through its Parliamentary Com- 
mittee seriously to influence legislation, it is not constituted 
upon a Trade Union basis, and does not profess to fulfil 
its functions. The associations recently formed among 
men and women employed in shops are, however, Trade 
Unions, both in intention and in fact; but with this 
solitary, though important, exception, the progress of 
unionism among women has been entirely confined to the 
classes engaged in strictly manual labour. 

Emma Paterson. — There is no difficulty in fixing 
the date of the first beginnings of Trades Unionism among 
women, or in assigning the credit of its foundation to the 
right quarter. The date was 1874, and the founder was 
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Emma Paterson, nke Smith. I am here speaking of purely 
women's unions, for it must not be forgotten that large 
unions of men and women had existed for many years in 
the textile trades of the North of England. Emma Smith 
was the daughter of a schoolmaster, and was carefully 
educated by her father. She gained early practice in or- 
ganisation in connection with the Working Men's Club 
and Institute Union, and gave such evidence of talent in 
this direction that when only nineteen she was appointed 
assistant secretary. After five years' service Emma Smith 
became Secretary of the Women's Suffrage Association, and 
her early practical experience, combined with the theoretical 
discussions upon the position of women to which she was 
now introduced, led her to think seriously about their 
industrial position also. In 1873 Miss Smith became 
Mrs. Paterson, and with her husband, a former hon. 
secretary of the Institute previously mentioned, and hardly 
less interested than herself in labour questions, she started 
for a tour in America, undertaken partly with a view to 
studying the operations of Friendly Societies in that country. 
She had been deeply struck with some remarks that had 
fallen from an American lady lecturer upon this subject, 
and the idea of a similar organisation at home for women 
took root and germinated in her thoughtful mind. In 
America she learnt with interest that experiments in 
women's unions had already been made, and showed some 
prospect of success. On her return to England Mrs. 
Paterson wrote a paper, which was published in the Labour 
NewSy advocating the formation of a national union for 
improving the position of working women. The article 
contained a careful resumi of the question, and showed 
that the writer possessed a thorough insight into her subject. 
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It was pointed out that women are almost always worse 
paid than men, even when equally skilled; that their isolation 
as workers exposes them to reductions of wages from un- 
scrupulous employers, which their more honourable rivals 
are compelled to imitate. In support of the "benefit" 
side of Unionism Mrs. Paterson cites a curious case. "At 
a time of great slackness of trade among the bookbinders, 
in 187 1, caused by a delay in passing through the House 
of Commons the revised Prayer Book, it was stated that 
during sixteen months two of the men's unions had paid 
;^2,5oo in relieving their unemployed members, but that 
the women in the trade, having no union to fall back upon, 
had suffered the greatest distress." Mrs. Paterson then 
deals with the popular scepticism as to women's powers 
of combination. "At three successive annual congresses 
of leaders and delegates of Trades Unions the need of 
women's unions has been brought before them, and each 
time someone present has asserted that women cantiot 
form unions. The only ground for this assertion," adds 
Mrs. Paterson courageously, "appears to be that women 
have not yet formed unions. Probably they have not 
done so because they have not quite seen how to set 
about it." 

Women's Protective and Provident League.— 
The first result of Mrs. Paterson's paper was that a con- 
ference was convened to consider her proposal. Many 
friends outside the ranks of labour attended the meeting 
held in the Quebec Institute on July 8th, 1874, at which 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt presided. Resolutions were passed to 
the effect — 

I. That a Committee be appointed, to be entitled the 
Women's Protective and Provident Committee. 
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2. That one of the objects of the Association shall be to 
enable women earning their own livelihood to combine to 
protect their interests. 

3. That it shall be one of the objects of the Association 
to provide a benefit fund for assistance in sickness and 
other contingencies. 

A committee was elected, and Mrs. Paterson was ap- 
pointed honorary secretary, a post which she held until 
her death in 1886. 

The resolutions here quoted indicate sufficiently clearly 
the objects of the Association. It was considered necessary, 
however, not to proclaim these too loudly to a world 
unprepared for their reception, and accordingly the use of 
the term "Trade Union" was carefully avoided. Public 
opinion had not then been enlisted in favour of the principle 
of combination for either men or women; employers were 
not likely to regard amicably a further extension of the 
methods against which they had already fought so obsti- 
nately, and working men as a class had not yet grasped 
the importance, in the interests of labour generally, of 
the complete adoption of unionism by workers of both 
sexes. Their attitude was to some extent one of sus- 
picion towards women, on account of their readiness to 
undersell the labour of men. It behoved the friends of 
the movement to walk guardedly, and to disarm suspicion 
until their cause had gained strength. The cumbrous 
title "Women's Protective and Provident League" first 
adopted, directed attention accordingly to one side only 
of the work — that of insurance against sickness — while 
veiling its trade union aspect under the vague adjective 
"protective." More stress was laid than would perhaps 
now be the case upon the advantage to be derived from 
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the sick benefit funds of the unions. The courage and 
hopes of the women were hardly raised to the point of 
making sacrifices for an organization of whose powers as a 
bulwark against oppression they were ignorant, but the 
prospect of receiving payment when out of work was 
something that the most timid could appreciate. 

Bristol Association. — A Working Women's Associ- 
ation was founded in Bristol in 1874 upon similar lines to 
those of the League, and under the influence of the same 
inspiration, Mrs. Paterson having circulated her paper and 
attended a conference in that city. The society is still in 
existence. 

Bookbinders' Union. — The progress made during 
the first year of the League's life was slow; but, as all 
who have watched the growth of social organisms are well 
aware, a period of struggle and slow progress is the 
unavoidable preliminary of growth in any movement which 
is firmly grounded. The Union of Women employed in 
Bookbinding was formed in 1874, and was followed next 
year by that of the Upholsteresses and the Shirt and Collar 
Makers, societies which are all still alive, though not large 
in numbers. , The bookbinding trade was selected for the 
first experiment, partly because a recent period of trade 
depression had made the want of a provident society 
severely felt, but still more because Mr. King, the secretary 
of the London Consolidated Society of Bookbinders, 
undertook to give the women all the help in his power 
in the work of forming a trades union. "There is no 
provision," remarks the Report of the League's work for 
1874, "for the admission of women as members of the 
men's societies either in bookbinding or other trades, with 
some few exceptions in the North of England. Nor 
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would the women be able to avail themselves of such 
provision, as they could not pay the same subscription, 
their wages seldom being more than half those of the men." 
Here we have the whole case in a nutshell — ^women com- 
pletely unorganized, and disabled by their poverty from 
making use of the levers by which men had raised their 
position. It is gratifying to be able to add that several of 
the men's unions have recently admitted women at a lower 
rate of contribution. About the same time unions of 
women were formed in Dewsbury and also in Leicester, 
where, it was stated, the stitchers and seamers in the 
hosiery trade received only 5^. a week. A meeting was 
called by some gentlemen of the town who recognised the 
mischief of allowing wages to diminish unchecked, and a 
union was formed, which was able almost immediately to 
obtain for its members a small advance of wages. 

Trades Congress, Liverpool.— In January, 1874, 
the Trades Congress met in Liverpool, and Mrs. Paterson 
addressed a letter to the members upon the subject of 
combination among women. The letter was read by the 
President (Mr. Julian), and the Congress expressed hearty 
approval of the movement. Meanwhile the Committee of 
the League busied itself in stimulating the young societies 
by means of social gatherings and entertainments, and by 
holding meetings and endeavouring to arouse public 
interest. A room was rented in Holbom, and was used 
for small meetings and as a house of call for women out 
of work. 

Provincial Unions. Women Delegates to 
Congjess. — In 1875 and the following year efforts were 
made by the League to organise working women in the 
provinces. Meetings were held in Glasgow, Manchester, 
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and Sheffield, and unions were formed in various trades ; 
but though the co-operation of the local Trades Council 
was enlisted, not many of the societies then formed 
have survived. An event of more import was the ad- 
mission of women to the Trades Congress at Glasgow 
in 1875, where Miss Simcox represented- the Shirt and 
Collar Makers, and Mrs. Paterson the Bookbinders and the 
Upholstresses. A resolution pledging the members of the 
Congress to promote trades unions among women was 
moved by Mr. Shipton, of the London Trades Council, 
and carried unanimously. Since 1875 women have been 
present at each annual meeting of the Trades Congress, 
and have invariably been received with courtesy and good- 
will. During the next few years unions of women were 
formed in London as follows : — 

Tailoresses' Union . . .1877 

Dressmakers', Milliners', and Mantle 

Makers' Union . . . 1878 

Westminster and Pimlico Branch of the 

Tailoresses' Union . . . 1879 

East London Tailoresses' Union . . 1879 
The societies thus formed were for the most part small, 
the total membership only reaching about 1,300 in 1879 ; 
but they held well together, and their financial position 
was sound. In 1879 the Society of Women employed in 
Bookbinding was able to report that after paying during 
the year benefits amounting to ;^37 lo^. 6^., a balance 
of ;^2i8 I2S. remained in hand. The Upholsteresses' 
Society had paid ^£2;^ 155. in benefits, and had a balance 
of ;^98 iSs. 6d, In all cases the societies had paid their 
own working expenses, the funds of the League being only 
employed in giving them a fair start. 
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Army Clothing Factory. — In 1879 the good offices 
of the League were employed in bringing the grievances 
of the women working in the Royal Army Clothing 
Factory at Pimlico under notice of the House of Com- 
mons, and in obtaining the appointment of a Committee 
of Inquiry. This is probably the first case in which 
the conditions of women's labour have been investigated 
at the request of the workers themselves. Similar 
grievances cropped up in 1882, and once more in 1885-6. 
The League, as before, took up the women's case, holding 
conferences and attracting public attention to the matter. 
The result was a searching inquiry into the management 
of the factory, undertaken by Mrs, Fawcett, at the request 
of Mr. Woodall, Surveyor- General of Ordnance.. Mrs. 
Fawcett received the thanks of the Department for her 
labours, and the grievances of the women were in great 
part redressed. 

Two trade societies were formed in Leicester in 1878-9 
— the Cigar Makers' and the Worsted Spinners'. Members 
of the Trades Council again gave their aid, and the 
unions thus formed still carry on, under changed names, 
a flourishing existence. In the autumn of 1878 five 
women attended the Trades Congress held in Bristol, at 
which a proposal for the appointment of working men 
and women as sub-inspectors of factories was carried 
unanimously. The question was brought up again at the 
Congress of 1881, and at the instance of the League 
Parliament was approached on the subject. * 

Results in 1882. — For some years the work of 

* It was not until 1893 that two ladies — Miss Abraham and 
Miss Muirhead Paterson — were appointed factory inspectors. No 
working women have yet been appointed. 
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forming Women's Unions went on but slowly, and in I^ondon, 
though persistent efforts were made, no new societies were 
permanently established between 1879 ^.nd 1888. By 1882 
it was found that the seven London unions had received 
;^i2io in members' subscriptions, and had paid away 
^475 in sick benefits and grants at death. The total 
number of unions formed by the League was stated in 1883 
to be nineteen, ten in London, and nine in the provinces. 
Meetings were held in many towns, and a few unions were 
formed, among which may be mentioned a Working 
Women's Society in Oxford, founded in 1881. In Liverpool 
the Tailoresses' Union would have collapsed but for the 
help of the League, and the case affords a good example of 
the dangers with -which the work of combination is beset. 
The union was not constituted in a business-like manner, 
and the member of the men's union (afterwards expelled^ 
who was allowed to act as secretary and treasurer, " neg- 
lected," as the report euphemistically puts it, to place the 
funds in a bank. Suspicion at once took possession of the 
society, and subscriptions ceased. The League promptly 
came to the rescue, deposited a sum equal to the subscrip- 
tions in a local bank on behalf of the society, and took 
means, which were eventually successful, for obtaining 
repayment from the secretary. 

Nailmakers. — Attention was drawn in 1883 to the 
wretched wages earned by women in the nailmaking trade, 
by Mr. Broadhurst's bill (promoted by the Parliamentary 
committee of the Trades Congress), prohibiting the employ- 
ment in that trade of girls under 14. The bill was thrown 
out, but the fact of its having been brought in roused the 
women to a sense of their position, and an effort was made 
to form a union under the auspices of the League. Wages 
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were then quoted at 3^. to 55. a week. A large number of 
women nailmakers are now enrolled in the Midland Trades 
Federation, which contains altogether 1500 women. 
Unionism in the nail and chain trades has fluctuated 
greatly, for the difficulties in the way of combination are 
very great. Both Mr. Burnett's Report to the Board of 
Trade and Miss Orme's to the Labour Commission, show a 
wretched condition of life and labour in these districts. 

It will be seen that the record of combination among 
women, where the support of men's unions has not been 
available, is to some extent a history of abortive attempts. 
The experience thus gained, however, has not been wholly 
thrown away. It has shown where the attempt is likely to 
succeed, and where it is not. As a result, effort is now 
being concentrated on the most favourable fields, and recent 
events have shown the wisdom of this course. In spite of 
many failures, the examples of successful combination are 
sufficiently numerous to prove that the task of organising 
women's labour, if difficult, is by no means hopeless. 

Women's Union Journal. — Among other agencies 
promoted or encouraged by the League during its early 
years were a monthly paper called the WomerCs Union 
Journal (now issued quarterly as the WometCs Trades 
Union Review\ a reading-room, where women out of work 
could consult advertisements, and employers send notices 
of vacancies, a swimming club (which owed its formation 
to the horror caused by the sinking of the Princess Alice 
in the Thames), a small co-operative society, and contribu- 
tions towards a seaside house for members of the Unions. 

Death of Mrs. Paterson.— At the end of the year 
1886 the unions suffered an irreparable loss in the death 
of Mrs. Paterson. Her husband, who had been one of 
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the earliest members of the League, and took the warmest 
interest in its progress, had died a few years before. 
Almost since her girlhood, as we have seen, Mrs. Paterson 
had striven hard for the advancement of working women, 
and her death, at the early age of thirty-eight, was attributed 
by her friends to her unwearying labours. She had been 
honorary secretary of the League from its foundation, and 
since 1875 had attended every meeting of the Trades 
Congress but one, besides giving unremitting attention to 
the affairs of the individual unions. Mrs. Paterson exer- 
cised a great influence over the working women with whom 
she came in contact, and she possessed two qualities which 
are not always found together — enthusiasm for an ideal 
and great business powers. To her quiet yet persistent 
efforts it is due that the movement did not collapse amid 
the many difficulties of its early years, and that the idea of 
Trades Unionism among women has been steadily kept 
alive. For a short time after Mrs. Paterson's death, Miss 
Clementina Black held the post of secretary to the League, 
but resigned in 1889, and became connected with a new 
organization, similar in aim, called the "Women's Trades 
Union Association." Her place was taken by Miss Emilie 
Holyoake, daughter of the well-known co-operator, Miss 
Florence Routledge, b.a., becoming honorary secretary. 

Match -Girls' Strike.— The years 1888 and 1889 
marked a great upheaval in the labour market. The first 
saw the match-girls' strike, the second the dockers' strike. 
The great silent mass of struggling, starving, unskilled 
labour then for the first time found voice, and its utterance, 
expressed in the unmistakable terms of a deadly struggle, 
and following hard upon the revelations made before 
the Commission on the Sweating System, brought home 
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to the outside world the real state of things prevailing 
in the lower ranks of labour. Thus the public mind was 
prepared to show something more than passive sympathy 
with the rebellion which broke out soon afterwards 
among unskilled labourers. The strike of the girls 
in Messrs. Bryant and May's factory, though dwarfed in 
interest by the dockers' strike which followed, was still a 
remarkable episode, unique indeed in the history of com- 
bination among women. The beginning of the strike 
found the girls entirely without organization, its close left 
them with increased wages, a union nearly a thousand 
strong, and for some time afterwards considerably in excess 
of that figure. The strikers were ably and courageously 
led by Mrs. Annie Besant and Mr. Herbert Burrows, and 
their success was also due in no small degree to the sup- 
port of the London Trades Council, which took the part 
of the girls, and sent a deputation to press their claims 
upon the firm. By thus gaining over public sympathy 
and winning the open countenance of the official element 
in Trades Unionism the match-girls' strike may be said to 
have marked a new departure, for, though similar help had 
often been rendered by Trades Councils before, the 
publicity attached to this occasion made it specially note- 
worthy. Public opinion, too, though a fickle fiiend, is still 
a friend worth having, and whilst its frown is a penalty 
which employers do not willingly incur, its restraining 
effect upon hasty action on the other side is also not 
without benefit. A certain vague sentiment with regard to 
the physical weakness of women and their patience under 
poverty and suffering helps to keep public opinion favourable 
on the whole, while their disorganized condition prevents 
them, as a rule, from adopting the aggressive measures 
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which shock and terrify society. So for the present the 
outside world looks kindly upon women's unions, the more 
so as these organisations make no demands upon its purse. 
New Unions. Women's Trades Union Associa- 
tion. — Between 1888 and 1890 a number of new unions, 
including the Amalgamated Laundresses with several 
branches. Matchbox-makers of Shoreditch and Bow, Box- 
makers and Confectioners, were formed in London. Of 
these some were formed under the auspices of the new 
association mentioned above, the Women's Trades Union 
Association. This society aims at promoting unions whose 
funds shall be devoted solely to trade purposes, contri- 
butions for sick and out-of-work benefits being either 
optional or non-existent. In the opinion of those who 
formed the new society the starvation wages paid to women 
in many trades render it difficult, if not impossible, to 
secure subscriptions upon a scale high enough to allow for 
sick benefits, and they consider it best therefore to devote 
attention entirely to strengthening the workers' position in 
their respective trades. There is something to be said for this 
view of the question, and it is possible that, following the 
lines of the " new unionism," women's societies may come 
into existence which would hardly have been formed upon 
any other method. Some belonging to the older organisa- 
tion, as, for instance, the Matchbox-makers' Union, have 
already adopted a purely trade basis for combination. The 
majority however give sick and out-of-work benefits, and in 
many districts the " club " aspect of a union is that which 
appeals most strongly to women unexperienced in com- 
bination. The question is one with which men's unions 
are much occupied at present, and its final solution cannot 
be foretold as yet. 
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Mixed Unions in the Provinces. — Meanwhile 
unionism has been spreading in the provinces, which 
offer a better field for combination than the ill-paid trades 
of East London, to which the efforts of the League had 
hitherto been directed. Some of the larger unions of 
men in the textile trades, as already mentioned, had long 
admitted women as members, such as the Northern 
Counties Weavers' Association with 43,000 women 
members, and the Card and Blowing-room Operatives 
with 21,000 women. The Amalgamated Hosiery Union 
of Leicester has 2500, and the Scottish Mill and Factory 
workers the same number. The Notts and Leicestej 
Cigarmakers' union is an admirable example of a purely 
women's society which early learned to stand on its feet, 
and was able to gain signal advantages for its members. It 
has a membership of 800, and is said to contain a larger 
percentage of those engaged in the trade than any other 
society. There are unions of women, either of a general 
or special kind, in Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Wakefield, 
Denton (where a union in the hat trade contains 4290 
members), Glasgow, Belfast, and other towns. Particulars 
of their membership are given in an appendix. It will be 
seen that by far the largest number of women unionists are 
enrolled in the mixed societies of the textile trades. These 
constitute the models to which in time unionism will 
probably more generally conform in the future, since an 
organisation which includes both men and women is free 
from the sources of weakness attaching to unions of either 
sex singly. When the women of a trade are not included in 
the union, they are liable to undersell the men, and unions 
of women alone are necessarily weaker than the better 
equipped organisations of men. For the present, however, 
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it is necessary to be content with imperfect forms of 
combination, and if women are ever to win a place in the 
older and stronger societies of men they must first' give 
evidence of their quality by forming and managing their 
own unions. Every year those who' make the effort are 
gaining increased support from the men's unions, and in 
time there can be no doubt that the cause of labour will be 
seen to have no distinction of sex. 

System of Tours — The growth of provincial unions 
has been much quickened by the policy recently adopted 
by the League, — now called the Women's Trades Union 
League. A scheme of annual tours has been mapped out, 
by which the officials of the League are enabled to visit 
periodically districts in which unions are forming, or are 
likely to be formed. Sometimes the men's imions send 
to ask for the help of the League to organise the women, 
whose readiness to accept lower wages they recognise. as a 
serious danger to the position of labour as a whole. Often 
the women themselves send a request for help, and occa- 
sionally outsiders have invited the League to come and; 
rouse the impoverished and helpless workers of a district 
Interest in the subject is sometimes awakened by a discussion 
at a political meeting, and various clubs and associations 
have from time to time invited a member of the League's 
Committee to give an address upon women's unions. If 
after some such beginning the ground seems ready for 
working, and especially if the local Trades Council advises, 
a meeting of women is called, and the officials of the 
League, aided by such friendly supporters as the district 
may afford, explain the advantages of combination. After- 
wards the names of those willing to join a union are 
taken down, and a date is arranged for a business meeting, 

G 
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at which officers are chosen and rules formed. Members 
of the Trades Council are generally present at the second 
meeting, to put the women in the way of arranging their 
affairs. The society is now formed, and it may seem that 
everything is going well ; but the difficulties in the way of 
successful unionism among a class so poor and so unaccus- 
tomed to the methods of combination as the majority of 
working-women are very great, and it is often found that in 
a few months membership has dwindled to a small number, 
and the hopeful prospects of the opening weeks have 
entirely disappeared. Often the committee is not up to 
its work, accounts are badly kept, or the collectors are 
unable to arrange a good working method for getting in 
subscriptions, a matter which is by no means easy when 
the employers or their managers and foremen happen to 
view the formation of the union with disfavour. Then 
again, if, as sometimes happens, suspicion arises that the 
hard-earned funds are being mismanaged, the union will 
melt away as if by magic, to be re-organised only with 
great difficulty. In order to avoid this danger as far as 
may be, and to give the newly-formed union an incentive 
to perseverance, the' League promises a second visit at the 
end of a year to those societies which affiliate themselves to 
the central body. A plan of spring and autumn tours has 
been arranged, and by grouping a number of industrial 
centres in one part of the country the emissaries of the 
League have been enabled to cover much more ground 
than would have been possible in a series of detached 
visits. In this manner Lady Dilke, Miss Routledge, Miss 
Holyoake, and others, have visited most of the manufac- 
turing districts of England and Scotland, and have «ven 
carried their missionary enterprise as far as Belfast, where. 
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since the Trades Congress of 1893 great efforts have been 
made to organise the labour of the women working in the 
linen and flax mills. Many of the unions thus formed are 
affiliated to the League, including a number in Scotland 
and the large mixed union of West Riding Power-Loom 
Weavers, who have joined the League as far as their 
women members are concerned. Recently a further step 
has been taken, by sending out working women who have 
had experience in their own unions, as organisers into 
districts where new unions are being formed ; and it is 
expected that this plan will be found extremely useful, as 
women who are already overworked and underpaid have 
little strength or leisure for arranging the preliminaries of 
organisation. 

Difficulties of Combination. — The difficulty of 
forming unions among women is undeniably great. Women 
are inexperienced in combination, and they entertain a 
lively and by no means groundless fear of the resentment 
of their employers. Unionism does not, it is true, often 
meet with opposition from the better class of employers, 
who recognise in it a salutary check on the efforts of un- 
scrupulous rivals to force down both prices and wages. 
Experience shews them, too, that unionism discourages 
rather than fosters strikes, and in cases of difficulty they 
would often prefer to deal with the accredited representatives 
of the workpeople. But in many cases the attempt to form 
a combination among women meets with the open hostility 
of their employers. It is not uncommon for a woman who 
has undertaken the secretaryship of a union to be sum- 
marily dismissed. The manager of a confectionery factory 
in a large provincial town recently attempted to turn away 
all those who had given in their names to a newly-formed 
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union. Under these circumstances it is not surprising that 
'women, especially in the worst paid trades, are afraid to 
join a trade union, and that even after joining they readily 
fall away from an undertaking which may possibly involve 
so serious a risk. If working women throughout the country 
were dominated by this fear the cause of unionism would 
be hopeless; but fortunately this is not the case, and 
we can only admire the courage which enables women 
earning a miserable pittance to risk its loss by identifying 
themselves with an unpopular movement If the union 
were strong it would of course set its face against arbitrary 
dismissals, which are in themselves a powerful argument in 
favour of organisation ; but the difficulty is to prevent their 
occurrence during the early years of the union. On this 
account it is useful, where possible, to collect a fund for the 
relief of women who may be temporarily thrown out of work 
owing to their active connection with a trade union ; and 
the knowledge that such a fund exists helps in itself to 
prevent the occasion for its employment arising. The 
general public has little idea of the extent to which un- 
scrupulous employers take advantage of the helpless position 
of working women. So widely separated are classes in this 
country that a man may grind the faces of the poor and 
pass for a saint among those of his own class. An employer 
remarked recently to a friend who was advocating unions 
for women that they were not necessary in his factory, as 
the women had already a fund to which they subscribed. 
Further questioning elicited the fact that the " fund " was 
derived from fines wrung from the women, and was managed 
entirely by the employers. The firm is known for zeal and 
munificence in connection with religious bodies, and the 
case is by no means an isolated one. 
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It is impossible to read the Report of the Lady Assistant 
Commissioners without becoming convinced that combina- 
tion is absolutely necessary, if working women are to secure 
a reasonable modification of the scandalous fines and 
deductions to which their wages are subjected. The extent 
to which these iniquities prevail is now fully revealed for 
the first time, and if the unions could attack this one point 
alone with success they would have done much to raise the 
economic status of working women. 

Attitude of Men's Unions.— Much may be hoped 
for the future of unionism among women, from the in- 
creased support which it receives from the leaders of men's 
unions ; indeed, it is not too much to say that herein lies 
the key to the position. It has often been cast in the 
teeth of Trades Unionists that while struggling for freedom 
for themselves they have regarded with indifference the 
economic position of their working sisters, and have 
exerted their influence rather for the restriction of women's 
labour than for the improvement of its conditions. It 
is a question, however, whether unionism in its early years, 
struggling hard to maintain its existence, could have 
undertaken the additional burden of organising the 
women. Sometimes the objections raised to women's 
work were exceedingly flimsy, and it is small credit to 
a section of working men that they have shown themselves 
ready to raise the cry of impropriety, and even immorality, 
against women upon grounds which cannot bear the test of 
examination. Even were the conditions of women's work 
such as ought not to be tolerated (and no one who knows 
the facts would say that this is never the case), the true 
cure lies in the formation of unions among the women, 
since one of the first things which a strong union would do 
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is to stand out for decent arrangements and reasonable 
conditions of work. The general public often jbins in and 
swells the cry against some particular employment for 
women, instead of casting about to see if its defects 
cannot be remedied. Thus, when the agitation was raised 
a few years ago against the employment of women at the 
pit brows in Lancashire, the charge of immorality was most 
unjustly raised against them, and even their peculiar but 
necessary costume was made the ground of serious indict- 
ments. The force expended upon this agitation might, if 
more wisely directed, have secured for the women improved 
arrangements for their comfort, which in some cases were 
much needed ; but nobody thought of this. Wider views, 
however, are now beginning to prevail, and the generous 
support which is given to the claims of women by the 
responsible leaders of working men may be expected 
gradually to disarm the hostility which undoubtedly exists 
among a section of their class. 

Of late years Trades Councils have repeatedly come 
forward with both money and personal help to organise 
the labour of women — notably the Councils of Aberdeen, 
Liverpool, Oldham, Huddersfield, Leicester, and the Mid- 
land Counties Trades Federation. The Manchester and 
Salford Trades Council has also taken the matter up, and 
is engaged upon a systematic attempt to organise the 
female labour of the district. The result of the experiment 
will be watched with interest. 

Results Established. — The history of unionism 
among women, brief though it be, may claim to have 
established the following points : 

(i) That unions can be formed and carried on upon a firm 
financial basis even in trades in which wages are very low. 
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(2) That the demands of a trade union are often 
sufficient to secure for the workers a rise in wages or 
equivalent advantages, such as shorter hours or the 
abolition of fines. Miss Collet, in her report of the 
Liverpool district, mentions a union of tailoresses which 
succeeded in obtaining a shortening of eleven hours in 
the working week. In the lace trade Miss Abraham notes 
that "In two instances where fines seem to have been 
heavy, the formation of a trade union among the .workers 
has had the effect of checking the system." Many other 
examples might be given. 

(3) That unless unions are established, wages, especially 
in the less-skilled trades, tend to fall. The competition 
of one employer against another is generally sufficient in 
itself to bring about this result, unless the workers oppose 
a solid front to the pressure from above. The older 
members of badly-paid trades know this well, and it is 
among them that the keenest advocates of combination 
are found. 

Factory and Home Work.— Trades carried on 
wholly in factories have hitherto proved the most amenable 
to combination. Low wages and irregular employment, 
though sufficiently serious obstacles, are not so prejudicial 
as the division of a trade into factory and home work, 
or the existence of domestic workshops. In those of 
Cradley Heath, near Birmingham, the isolation of the 
workers keeps down wages, and the home, instead of being 
saved by the workshop, as some would have us believe, 
is, upon the testimony of Miss Orme, Senior Assistant 
Commissioner, almost always " desolate." Where work is 
done wholly at home it is difficult to bring influence to 
bear upon the women to induce them to combine, and yet 
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it is here that combination is most necessary, since the 
workers have neither the support of companionship nor the 
protection of the Factory Acts. With regard to domestic 
workshops, it seems probable that legislation will in time 
bring these irregular divisions of the labour army into line 
with the main body. The first step has already been 
taken in the regulation which compels employers to post 
up a list of their outworkers. All progress in this direction 
is an aid to combination. In the joint influence of legislation 
and unionism, aided where necessary by a more efficient 
system of inspection, lies the chief hope of improvement in 
the less fortunate branches of labour. 

An evil which appears to belong exclusively to women's 
labour is the custom, prevalent among girls whose parents 
are fairly well off, of working for pocket-money. Even 
where the parents are poor the cheapness of boarding at 
home often induces girls to work for a rate of wages which 
would be cruelly low for those who have to maintain them- 
selves entirely. Miss Collet's report to the Labour Com- 
mission lays great stress on this point. In Bristol, girls 
working in a cigar factory often earn no more than 7^. dd, 
or 9^. a week, pay 4^. or 5^. to their parents for weekly 
board, and seem "quite content" with their low wages. 
The disastrous effect of this policy upon the general 
standard of women's wages needs no explanation. It is 
sufficient to point out here that the practice forms a serious 
obstacle to successful combination among women. 

Foreign Competition. — Foreign competition is often 
advanced as an argument against raising wages, and it 
cannot be denied that in some cases it has force. It is 
safe, however, to say that there is little warrant for its 
employment in wholesale condemnation of attempts to 
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raise wages in the worst-paid trades. We are told, for 
instance, that matches made in the east end of London 
are undersold by the still cheaper products of Sweden ; yet 
match factories often pay high dividends, and it is well 
known that the profits in a trade bear little relation as 
a rule to the rate of wages paid to the workers. It is 
generally found that where work is concentrated in large 
factories under employers possessed of considerable capital 
fair wages are obtainable, and the wretched rate of payment 
which prevails in many of the East London trades is pro- 
bably due more than is supposed to the hole-and-corner 
manner in which the business is carried on. Where foreign 
competition is not pressing, the necessity for producing 
cheap goods is often urged as a valid reason for abstaining 
from any efforts to secure reasonable wages for the pro- 
ducers. Desirable, however, as cheapness may be, it is 
possible to purchase its advantages too dearly. If the 
effect of combination among workers were to be a rise in 
the. price of matches, slop clothing, or fancy boxes, the 
consumer would have little cause of complaint, and would 
soon acquiesce philosophically in the altered condition of 
things. Nor can purchasers, however well disposed toward 
the working classes, effect any change on their own account 
Such devices as a " Consumers' League," whose members 
would bind themselves to deal only with firms paying a 
fair rate of wages, must obviously fail, or if conceivably 
successful must do as much harm as good until our means 
of obtaining information are much more perfect than they 
are at present No such rough-and-ready way of forcing 
on reforms is of the slightest use ; the workers themselves 
must improve their condition by slow and patient effort. 
Outsiders may aid and stimulate, but they cannot do the 
work. 
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DIRECTORY OF WOMEN'S TRADES UNIONS, 

WITH NUMBER OF MEMBERS, WHERE KNOWN. 

Unions marked with an asterisk enrol both men and women. The numbers refer to 

I only. 



LONDON UNIONS. 

The Women employed in Bookbinding. — Secretary, Miss E. 

Whyte. 280. 
Shirt AND Collar Makers' Society.— Secretary, Mrs. Houlton. 50. 
Upholsteresses' Society.— Secretary, Miss Mears. 35. 

Ofl5ce for the above Societies, Club Union Buildings, Clerkenwell 

Road, E.C. 
Tailoresses* Trade Union. — Westminster and Pimlico Branch. 

Secretary, Mrs. Cooper, 7, Camaby Street, W. 
Tailoresses' Auxiliary to the Amalgamated Society of Tailors. 

Secretary, Miss Hicks. 260. 
Dressmakers, Milliners, and Mantlemakers. — Secretary, Miss 

Addis, 129, Marylebone Road, N.W. 30. 
Cigar Makers* Union.— Secretary, Mrs. Stanmore. Ofl5ce, Lock- 
hart's Cocoa Rooms, Commercial Street, Whitechapel. 800. 
Matchbox Makers' Union.— Shoreditch. Hon. Secretary, Mrs. 

Reilly, 63, Gloucester Street, Belgrave Road, S.W. 40. 
Matchmakers' Union. — Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Besant, Avenue 

Road, N.W. 
Ropemakers' Union. — Secretary, Mrs. Hicks, 28, Lyme Street, N.W. 

PROVINCIAL UNIONS, 

Aberdeen : *Workmen and Workwomen's Society. Secretary, W. 

Johnston, 47, Belmont Street, Aberdeen. 100. 
Alva, N.B. : *Society of Associated Weavers. Secretary, John Jack, 

Town Hall, Alva. 220. 
Birmingham : Women employed in the Bedstead Trade. Secretary, 

W. Mills, 3, Ford Street, Hockley. 
Birmingham : Women's Trade Society. Joint Secretaries, Mrs. 

Steele, 93, King Edward's Road, and Mrs. Thomas, Ii2i, Govet 

Street. 
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Brighton : Laundresses. Secretary, Mrs. Ford, 78, Livingstone 

Road. 
Bristol Association of Working Women. Secretary, Miss Talbot, 

Oakfield Grove, Clifton. 39. 
Card and Blowing Room Operatives, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion OF. General Secretary, W. Mullin, White's Chambers, 

Blue Boar Court, Market Place, Manchester. (21 branches.) 

2i,ooa 
Denton : Association of Hat Trimmers and Wool Formers — Secretary, 

G. Wilde, 27, Seymour Street, Hyde. 4290. 
Dundee : Mill and Factory Operatives' Union. Office, 4, Mid Street. 
Edinburgh : Women's Union. 
Heywood Branch of N.C.A.W. Secretary, J. W. Ogden, Argyle 

Buildings. 
Leicester : ^Amalgamated Hosiery Union. Secretary, J. Holmes, 

Exchange Buildings. 2,500. 
Leicester : *N. U. of Boot and Shoe Operatives. Secretary, W. 

Inskip, 17, Silver Street. 3,200. 
Leeds : Tailoresses. Secretary, Mrs. Panther, Exeter Street, Wood- 
house Lane. 140. 
Leek : Union of Women Silk Workers. Secretary, William Stubbs ; 

Assistant Secretary, Miss N. Shenton, 6, Haton Street. 
Liverpool: Bookfolders. Secretary, Margaret McConnell, 25, 

Bewley Street. 
Liverpool : Tailoresses' Coatmaking Union. Secretary, Mrs. Walker, 

15, Jessamine Street. 
Liverpool: Tailoresses' Trade Society. Secretary, Mrs. Skelley, 

28, Aber Street. 
Liverpool : Upholsteresses' Union. Secretary, Miss Owen, Cocoa 

Rooms, St. Luke's Place, Bold Street. 
Liverpool : *Cloth Cap and Hat Makers' Union. 
Manchester : Shirtmakers' Union and Federation of Working 

Women. Secretary, Mrs. M. Stretton, 24, Nelson Terrace, 

Brooks Bar. 300. 
Midland Counties Trades' Federation. General Secretary, R. 

Juggins, 20, New Street, Darlaston, Wednesbury. (9 branches. ) 

1,500. 
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Nottingham: Cigar .Makers' Union. Secretary, Mrs. Briant, 5, 
Birchin Street, Gurrington. 800. 

Nottingham : Wcwnen's Hosiery Union. Secretary, S. Bowers, East 
Street Schools. 

Nottingham: Tailoresses* Union. Secretary, G. Noble, 11, St. 
Saviour's Street. 

Nottingham : Women Lace Makers' Union. Secretary, H. Bartellot, 
Great Freeman Street. 370. 

Oxford : Protective and Provident Society of Women working in 
Trades. Secretary, Miss Farrant, 13, The Crescent. 80. 

•Scottish Mill and Factory Workers Federal Union. 
Secretary, A. Whyte, Templars' Hall, Kirriemuir. 2,500. 

Staffordshire: Hanley. Women's Pottery Union. Secretary, 
James Bentley, Mission Hall Buildings, High Street, Hanley. 

Staffordshire : Burslem. Women's Pottery Union. Secretary, 
Mrs. Piatt, 38, Brindley Street. 200. 

Sunderland: Paper Mill Workers Union. Secretary, R. Dale, 
5, Albany Terrace, Commercial Road. 

Shop Assistants' Union, National. W. Johnson, General Secre- 
tary, 55, Chancery Lane, E.C. (30 branches.) 300. 

•Weavers, Northern Counties Amalgamated Association of. 
General Secretary, W. H. Wilkinson. Head Office, Endbank 
Chambers, Accrington. (29 branches.) 43,000. 

•Weavers, West Riding of Yorkshire Power Loom Associa- 
tion of. Secretary, Allen Gee. Head Office, Friendly and Trades 
Societies Club, Huddersfield. (20 branches. ) 2,000. 

•Weavers, Union of. Secretary, Edwin Hill, 55, Park Street, 
Trowbridge. 

•Weavers. Yeadon, Guiseley, and District. H. Lockwood, North 
Terrace, Yeadon. 276. 

Whitworth Vale Branch of N.C.A.W. Secretary, Ralph 
Earlwood, Market Street, Shawforth. 



CHAPTER IV. 
THE TEXTILE TRADES. 

Centres of Textile Industry: Lancashire and Yorkshire- 
Changes in general conditions — Reforms not final — Extent of 
Combination : Mixed Unions — Equal wages paid to weavers in 
the cotton trade — Contrast between Lancashire and Yorkshire — 
Lower scale for women in Yorkshire — Fines — Supervision : 
Immorality — System of Fines : Deductions from wages — 
Sanitation : Defective arrangements — High temperature in 
cotton mills — Dangerous machinery — Labour of Married 
Women : Child labour — Reforms needed — Other Textile 
Trades : Crape — Silk — Ribbons — Carpets — Hosiery — Lace — 
Linen — Unhealthy Conditions — .Wages. 

Centres of Textile Industry. — By far the largest 
demand for women's labour, neTct to household service, 
comes from the textile industry; and it is in Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and Yorkshire, where the cotton and woollen 
trades are carried on, that women's labour under the 
Factory system can best be studied. There are several 
departments of the textile trades, such as the silk industry, 
crape manufacturing, and carpet making, in which women 
are also largely employed; but it is in the great cotton 
mills of Rochdale, Oldham, Burnley, and Blackburn, the 
wooUen mills of Huddersfield and Dewsbury, and the 
worsted mills of Bradford, that the great majority of women 
are to be found. 
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Changes in General Conditions. — ^The grievances 
of the women and children employed in the mills in the 
cotton trade were the subject of general discussion fifty 
years ago, and it was the exposure of the terrible conditions 
under which they worked, the excessive hours, the 
insanitary conditions, and their complete helplessness, 
that forced the hand of the various governments of the 
day, and enabled Lord Ashley to introduce his factory 
legislation. Since that time the country has heard but 
little of the lot of the mill operatives, but from time to time 
it appears that all is not as it should be. For instance, 
evidence was laid before the Labour Commission which 
shewed that the currently-accepted picture of the prosperity 
and comfort of the mill operatives was much too highly 
coloured. The representatives both of the women and 
of the men brought forward a mass of evidence shewing 
that the grievances to which the work-people were 
exposed were of the most real and vital kind. The wages 
in certain districts and departments might be good, but 
the over-driving, the speeding up of machinery, the high 
temperature maintained in the mills, the utterly inadequate 
provision made for the health of the work-people, and the 
prevalence of fines, all pointed to the conclusion that the 
factory legislation contemplated by Lord Ashley and his 
successors, and followed up from time to time almost to 
the present moment, presented no finality. The conditions 
of labour have, it is true, been transformed since those 
early days when we read of the operatives* deputation to 
Lord Palmerston. In order to demonstrate that working 
a mule was not an easy matter the operatives induced the 
Prime Minister to push a chair up and down the room in 
imitation of a spinner's motions. The hours of labour have 
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been shortened, but the intensity of labour has increased 
at an even higher rate. The strain upon the muscle and 
bodily strength may be less, but the nervous wear and tear, 
the mental strain, the storm and stress of the mill, have 
been also steadily increasing. The history of the troubles 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire operative is not then a 
closed chapter ; for that matter no department of industry 
in these days is or can be. Changes and improvements in 
manufacturing processes and machinery are so constant 
and sweeping that the worker is ever face to face with new 
problems, many of which, indeed, are directly due to the 
rising standard of his own Kfe. 

Extent of Combination. — Whilst Lancashire and 
Yorkshire afford the most instructive field for studying the 
influence of factory legislation upon labour, the information 
that may be gleaned there respecting combination as an 
element in the economic and social life of women is no less 
instructive. Side by side with one another you find two 
great kindred industries — the woollen and the cotton — and 
the level of one, so far as women are concerned, is far 
below that of the other. No explanation based on com- 
petition, either in commercial or labour markets, can account 
for this difference. The explanation must be sought, not in 
the ability of the individual or the working of the market, 
but in the extent and direction of the combination which 
exists among the operatives. It is certain that the operatives 
of Lancashire and Cheshire have shewn themselves far 
more alive to the benefits of combination than those of 
Yorkshire. The worker in the cotton mill, whether male 
or female, is a Trade Unionist almost as a matter of course, 
and though, as in the best organized of trades, a certain 
number still remain outside the pale of the union, those 
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who are inside are sufficiently strong, both in numbers and 
in practical effectiveness, to formulate the labour policy of 
the trade. There is a wide difference between formulating 
a policy and carrying it out in practice, but the organizations 
of the spinners, weavers, and card-rooin workers have been 
successful in making the two very nearly synonymous. 
Their leaders have been fully alive to the absurdity of 
attempting to carry through an heroic policy in the absence 
of effective co-operation on the part of the majority. To 
ignore the women workers would have been fatal in an 
industry which numbers them by tens of thousands. 
Accordingly the policy of the Unionists has been to bring 
men and women together into the same organization; to 
treat their labour as one and the same; and to provide 
equal rules for the remuneration and protection of all. 
The most notable result has been that women weavers in 
the cotton trade are paid precisely the same wages as the 
men ; though indeed the fact is scarcely second in import- 
ance that the co-operation of the women workers in every 
branch of the cotton industry is absolutely secured for 
every trade movement. 

The Northern Counties Weavers' Association numbers 
71,180 members, and of these 43,000 are women and 
28,180 men; whilst the Card and Blowing-room Operatives' 
Organization with its 35,000 members has 14,000 men and 
21,000 women enrolled. There are no women in the 
Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton Spinners, 
but by the federal arrangement I have referred to, on large 
questions of trade policy, and even of state policy, where 
the interests of the cotton trade are touched, men and 
women spinners, cardroom-workers, and weavers, every 
component part of the labour of the cotton trade, may be 
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counted upon to "go solid." Although the men are in a 
minority in these unions they have not as yet seen their 
way to giving any considerable share of the control to the 
women, and the managing bodies consist almost exclusively 
of men. The fact that women have made no move for 
representation would serve to show that their interests have 
been well guarded by the various executive bodies. Nor 
does there appear to be any jealousy or friction between 
the men and women in the Cotton Trade. Mr. Mullen, 
Secretary of the Cardroom-workers' Organization, giving 
evidence before the Labour Commission, spoke emphatically 
on this point, and what he said is equally true of other 
departments where men and women are employed together. 
It seems obvious indeed that where absolutely equal 
conditions are claimed, and can be maintained, for both 
sexes, the causes of ill-feeling and disagreement are removed, 
inasmuch as the fatal element of competition between men 
and women is no longer at work. 

Contrast between Yorkshire and Lancashire. — 
At any rate we have not the extraordinary anomaly which 
the woollen trade shews, of work precisely similar in kind, 
and almost equal in quantity, being blacklisted, as it were, 
because it is done by women. I have before me a document 
entitled " Huddersfield Woollen Manufacturers' and Spin- 
ners' Association — Amended Weaving Scale," in which the 
piece-work prices for men and women respectively are given. 
The men have a table upon one side, and upon an 
opposite side it is indicated under the heading "Women. 
15 per cent, to be deducted from men's scale for woollens 
and cotton warps reversibles. 20 per cent, to be deducted 
from men's scale for white-vested worsted mixture, or solid 
coloured worsteds and woollen shawls. 2-5 per cent, to be 

H 
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deducted from men's scale for single white worsteds. 30 
per cent, to be deducted from men^s scale for serges 
and cotton warps. 15 per cent to be deducted from 
men's scale for coloured worsteds." The above applies 
to looms running fifty picks per minute; for looms 
running seventy to eighty picks per minute 50 per 
cent, less than men's scale is to be paid for wages, while in 
other cases proportionate deductions are prescribed. For 
looms running no to 120 picks per minute the rate is 
briefly and compendiously set out as one-third of men's 
scale, which is equivalent to a penalty of two-thirds of the 
wage. The women, it may be noted, are as skilful and 
as rapid workers as the men, only less productive to the 
extent of about 2^ per cent., a difference which is accounted 
for by the inability of the women to readjust their looms 
when out of order. The disparity which is put upon them 
has therefore no proportionate foundation in fact. It is a 
purely artificial degradation of wages, a system at once 
of fining the workers for being ^wromen, and of putting 
women's work and claims for an adequate standard of living 
at a discount. To thoroughly appreciate what the Unions 
of the cotton trade have done it is well to bear in mind 
this manner of dealing with women's labour, which is 
habitual in every trade where men and women are jointly 
employed. Instances might be nmltiplied in the woollen 
trade. Thus in a large Halifax carpet mill the women's 
wages average 13^. gd, per week, and the men's £1 is, Sd. 
for the same work. And in the wool-combing trade of 
Bradford the average weekly earnings of the women are 
I2S. against the men's iSs, 

Nor is it only in the matter of wages that the Trade Unions 
have been able to do so much for the women operatives 
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of Lancashire. There is abundant evidence to shew that 
public opinion has been brought to bear by them upon the 
administration of the Factory Acts, and that a standard of 
factory administration has been brought about through 
their agency that could not possibly have been attained 
without it. Then again in the matter of fines, with which 
I deal more fully later on, the Unions have made them- 
selves felt. Whilst fining is still far too prevalent in the 
cotton factories it is less prevalent and arbitrary than in 
the woollen and worsted trades. 

Supervision. — But perhaps the question which touches 
women most closely is the nature of the supervision to 
which they are subjected. Unhappily this has some- 
times been of the lowest kind. Not only have bullying 
expedients been used for the purpose of "driving" the 
workpeople — for instance, by exposing the names of 
those who had fallen below the standard of the labour 
driver in the shed — but immoral conduct has had to be 
submitted to. However, the Unions have taken a firm 
attitude in this latter respect, and indeed two strikes have 
recently taken place, one at Oldham and one at Nelson, 
with the result that in each case the obnoxious overlooker 
was removed. In the Nelson case the evidence was 
submitted to arbitrators, clergymen of the neighbourhood, 
who, in giving their judgment, placed it on record that the 
offences of which the man had been judged guilty "are 
not uncommon among men who have the oversight of the 
female operatives in other mills, and as ministers of religion 
we most earnestly appeal to the employers of labour 
practically to recognise their duty in this matter, and 
seriously consider how essential it is to the happiness and 
well-being of those under their charge, as well as to their 
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credit, to make the moral conduct of their work-people the 
subject of nearer concern and of greater importance." It 
is satisfactory to note that this award has created an 
improvement in the behaviour of overlookers generally, 
and has attracted the attention of employers. 

Fines. — The system of fines is deeply felt and bitterly 
resented. The fines may be divided generally into two 
classes ; namely, disciplinary, and those inflicted on account 
of damage done to the work. Under the first head are 
included fines for late attendance in starting work, and in 
returning to the mill after meal hours ; being found in the 
wrong shed or room; laughing, sitting down, etc. Fines 
for late attendance range as a rule from id, for the first five 
minutes lost up to 3^. and 6d. according to the time lost ; 
other disciplinary fines from 6d. to 2s. 6d. The deductions 
made for damages of various kinds are even a more serious 
matter. After the work leaves the loom it is examined and 
passed, and if any flaw is found in it the weaver is liable 
to have the piece returned with the intimation that she 
must buy it, or submit to a heavy deduction. In many 
cases the fines imposed amount to the wages earned upon 
the piece. The injustices incident to such a system — if 
system it can be called where no rule obtains — are many. 
In the first place it gives an immense power into the hands 
of the overlooker or cloth looker who examines the work, 
and this power is often abused. Then again it enables the 
employers to shift from themselves to the workpeople the 
loss sustained by the use of bad material. The system of 
piece-work itself accomplishes this, as the worse the material 
the longer and more troublesome the job, and the less the 
wages. But in addition to this the worker's own time has to 
be lost in " mending," and wages are deducted for mistakes 
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which no amount of watchfulness or skill . could avert. 
Frequently too the operatives are not even shewn the piece 
on account of which the fine is imposed. The "Particulars 
Clause," which was inserted in the Factory Act of 1891, had 
mainly its origin in what amounted to a fraudulent system 
of deductions. The system is somewhat too technical for 
explanation here, but it consists in giving weavers and 
other textile piece workers a false basis on which to calcu- 
late the amount of work done, so that the wages paid to 
them fall short of what they are entitled to receive. It is 
now compulsory upon employers to furnish to certain 
classes of operatives particulars of piece-work — another 
instance in which Trade Unionism has suggested legis- 
lation, for the clause is entirely due to the influence of the 
Textile Unions. 

Among other forms of deduction are charges made for 
the use of hot water, the oiling of looms, the renewal and 
repair of brushes and oil cans, and the cleaning out of 
lavatories. I have known mills in which the system of 
fines has been purely nominal; but unfortunately these 
constitute a minority, the rule being that the workpeople 
have to ensure the employer out of their own wages against 
all risks and damage in the process of production, whether 
due to defects in material, machinery, or workmanship. 

Sanitation. — Although the Factory Acts have been 
in operation for several years, the lamentable conditions 
to which reference has been made in passing can scarcely 
be said to have been seriously grappled with. It is neces- 
sary to distinguish between the conditions which attach to 
the work-place, and those which are due to the nature of 
the work itself. I have therefore considered them apart 
from one another. There is abundant evidence to shew 
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that throughout the textile trades operatives are exposed in 
a very grave degree to evils arising from defective sanitary 
arrangements. In the majority of mills the sanitary 
arrangements are most unsatisfactory, both from the point 
of view of health and decency. Evidence collected on 
this head by the Labour Commission leaves no doubt 
whatever upon the matter. Whether it is due to negligence, 
or ignorance, or both, the fact remains that, tried by the lowest 
standard, the sanitary arrangements are grossly defective. 
This part of the subject cannot be left without remarking 
upon the altogether lower level of public health adminis- 
tration existing inside the factory than that which is main- 
tained outside. We must deal with remedies later on, but 
the lack of symmetry and co-ordination in our public health 
system stands out so glaringly in this particular as to call 
for some notice here. Dealing with ventilation, it is equally 
evident that the mills have been designed entirely without 
reference to the workers. The consequence is, that where 
ventilation exists it is often of the most haphazard descrip- 
tion. Everything is subordinated to the purposes of 
manufacture, and however vigilant and 'efficient a factory 
inspector may be, it is often impossible to arrange in 
existing buildings for the proper renewal of air. 

High Temperature in Cotton Mills.— With regard 
to temperature and atmosphere the woollen worker is 
better off than the cotton worker. The practice of 
sizing the cotton has led to the introduction of exces- 
sive heat and steam for the purpose of softening the 
fabric during the process of weaving. It was to check 
this that the Cotton Cloth Act was introduced; but, 
although a certain standard has now been laid down, the 
operatives are still exposed to very injurious influences. 
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In many of the weaving sheds the temperature stands at 
90*, whilst steam jets are to be found within a few inches 
of the weavers' heads. Cotton weavers suffer in consequence 
from diseases of the chest brought about by the sudden 
change from the hot, humid atmosphere to the outside air. 
Rheumatism is also general, and cases of fainting are not 
uncommon among the workers in these mills. But even 
where there is no artificial production of a bad atmosphere, 
there always exists the natural deterioration induced by the 
presence of large numbers of workpeople penned together 
with a great mass of machinery. The great heat and 
exhaustion of air, the constant showers of fibrous dust 
given off by the fabric in course of construction, are 
elements which call for a strenuous counterblast in the 
shape of abundant fresh air. In the chapter upon diseases 
of occupation fuller reference is made to these matters. 

Dangerous Machinery. — Much has been done to 
secure the protection of dangerous machinery, but accidents 
caused by flying shuttles are still far too frequent, and are 
sometimes attended by the most distressing results. In 
eighteen recent shuttle accidents the loss of an eye has 
ensued. This is a risk which is quite preventable by the 
adoption of a shuttle-guard. But the matter is left, to the 
option of employers, and guards are not in general use. 

Labour of Married Women. — There are other 
sacrifices demanded of the women who work in the textile 
trades besides those which can be directly connected with 
their work. I am aware that many of the workers them- 
selves do not look upon their employment in this light. 
An abundant demand for labour in which women can par- 
ticipate is generally regarded as a great boon ; but against 
the advantages must be set the drawbacks — the com- 
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parative break-up of home life and the habitual neglect 
of children. The problem is a grave one, and opinions 
are conflicting, but most people agree that something 
should be done at any rate to arrest the terrible infant 
mortality, which is to be found in all the centres which give 
widespread employment for married women. It is urged 
that it is impossible to legislate for comfortable homes, and 
that the direct prohibition of the labour of those whose 
homes should be their first charge is also impossible, but 
that yet some improvement is necessary, and can, by more 
moderate measures, be secured. We certainly cannot afford 
— the manufacturers themselves cannot afford — to have 
generation after generation sapped of its strength, and 
thrown upon life unfitted for its tasks. And much also may 
be said as to the doubtful economy of the mother's supple- 
mentary wage. It may sometimes be the means of adding 
to the family income, but cases have come under my 
notice in which the weekly payments made for looking 
after the home and children, the extra expenses involved in 
mending and in washing and in the preparation of food, 
outweigh the gain in wages. Then again the payments 
for doctors and medicine are higher in families where the 
mother works at the mill, and the children are left to them- 
selves, than in those where the children are constantly 
under a mother's care. If in addition to this we remember 
the tendency of women's labour to pull down the general 
standard of remuneration, it is apparent that we must not 
hapten to accept the conclusion that the prohibition of the 
labour of married women, either partially or entirely, would 
mean the impoverishment of the family. 

Child Labour. — Much attention has been given to 
the age of admission of children to work in the textile 
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trades. At the Berlin Conference twelve was fixed as a 
sort of international minimum at which children should be 
allowed to enter upon factory labour. The age fixed by 
the British factory legislation of that time was ten for half- 
timers and fourteen for full-timers, or thirteen if the child 
had passed the prescribed educational standard. Our repre- 
sentatives, however, with the concurrence of the Government, 
endorsed the proposal for raising the age to twelve. When 
however the Factory Act of 1891 was being passed through 
the House of Commons, the opposition of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire overcame the good intentions of the Government. 
Instead of proposing to raise the age to twelve, they refused 
to alter the then existing law, with the result that they were 
beaten on Mr. Sydney Buxton's amendment to raise the 
age to eleven. And most people — except of course directly 
interested parents and employers — who are acquainted with 
the unhealthy surroundings of mill life, are of opinion that 
eleven is too young an age at which to begin work, even as 
a half-timer. It is true that the certifying surgeon is 
empowered by the Factory Act to refuse a certificate to any 
child who appears to him to be from physical causes unfit 
for work; but the children are only. submitted for examina- 
tion once, either upon, or immediately after beginning work, 
so that their fitness for employment must therefore be more 
or less a matter of speculation. They are not again 
examined till they have become "young persons," and a 
certain number whose employers manage to evade the law 
are never examined at all. 

Other Textile Trades.— The other branches of the 
textile trades, and the other districts in which those already 
referred to exist, are, with the exception of the Unen trade, 
comparatively unimportant. Of those in the woollen-cloth 
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trade, or such of it as still survives in the West of England, 
we find women who work in the factories at Trowbridge 
and Stroud earning about two-thirds of the wages of the 
Yorkshire women. There is no effective combination either 
amongst the men or the women. Wages have been fixed by 
custom, and they scarcely ever fluctuate. The low-water mark 
of factory wages is to be found in the Essex crape industry, 
where the women are in receipt of about 51. a week. 

The silk trade is carried on mostly at Macclesfield 
and Leek. The wages earned by women vary accordii^ 
to the districts and employers. They. are for the most 
part very low; and as employment in the silk trade is 
more intermittent than in any other textile industry, the 
average wages per week for the year are miserably low. In 
the silk-throwing trade of Macclesfield they amount to 
about 6s. a week if calculated throughout the year. Women 
working power looms canti command about 12s, a week 
during the good season. Taking the various departments 
together, the average wages in Leek are iij*. 6^., Derby ioj., 
and Congleton 7^. In Coventry, which is the principal 
centre of ribbon weaving, much of the work is done by 
outdoor weavers ; their looms are driven by an engine which 
supplies the power to each block of houses. The weaver 
owns the loom and pays rent for house and power together 
at the rate of about los, per week; home workers are able 
to command better prices than the factory workers. 

In the 'Carpet manufacture, of which Kidderminster is 
the centre, a large number of women are employed, the 
wages ranging from 6s. a week for the simplest work to 
141. 6d. for the more difficult. Men are employed in the 
heaviest work and in the most skilled departments, and they 
have been able to resist the introduction of women's labour 
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Fourteen years ago an attempt was made to introduce 
women at the same wages as those paid in Yorkshire, 
about 1 5 J. a week, but the men held their ground, and 
still retain the old standard of 351. 

The hosiery and lace trades, which are carried on 
in Nottinghamshire and Leicestershire, give employment 
to several thousand women. 'Hiere is no standard rate of 
wages in Nottingham ; the small firms pay lower wages 
than the large ones, whilst in the adjoining country 
districts the rates are considerably lower than in Notting- 
ham. A great deal of finishing work is given out by 
middlemen to people in ithese -districis, and is paid for 
at a very low rate. 

The lace trade is characterised by extreme irregularity 
of employment Wages range from 4s. a week for 
"dressing" lace to 24s, for making it up. A quantity of 
work which was formerly done inside the factories is now 
given out, with the tesult that prices have dropped heavily. 
As in the hosiery trade, the sanitation and ventilation of 
the factories vary very greatly. No standard appears to be 
recognized or enft)rced, and as 4s the case in so many other 
industries, a few employers have spared fto trouble or expense 
to ensure the health and comfort of their workpeople, 
whilst the majority have done little or nothing. 

Belfast may claim to be the centre of the linen trade, 
which finds habitation as wdl througheilt the north of 
Ireland, and in the little Scotch towns of Forfar, Brechin, 
and Dunfermline. But in Scotland the linen industry 
and the jute industry are largely carried on together, 
whilst in Belfast the linen trade almost unsupplemented 
holds the field, and provides work for nearly 30,000 
girls and women. The processes of manufacture closely 
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resemble those of the cotton industry, but the wages are 
much lower, the unhealthy conditions far more marked, 
the protective agencies supplied by the workers themselves 
in the shape of trade unions altogether wanting, and a 
law similar to that which regulates the heat and humidity 
in the weaving sheds of Lancashire non-existent.* 

It is extremely difficult to give the actual wages earned, 
for although the supply of employment is usually regular, 
much loss of time is occasioned by the exhausting and 
unhealthy nature of the work, and a considerable lessening 
of wages is consequent upon the deductions and penalties 
which are enforced. Thus if a woman loses half a day 
she is deprived of half her bonus, whilst the loss of a 
whole day means the disappearance of the bonus altogether. 
This so-called bonus on regular employment is really a part 
of the time wages of the workers. In most of the factories 
and mills it is is, 6^., in some is. a week. As it is ex- 
ceptional for a woman to be able to work the whole week 
through, this bonus rarely finds its way in fts integrity into 
her pocket. In addition to this there are fines and 
deductions for damaged work, just as thefe are in the 
cotton and woollen industries. Taking all this into 
account, the average wages of the women can scarcely 
amount to more than Ss, or gs. a week. Further reference 
is made to the grossly insanitary condition of the trade 
and the mills in another chapter. So far no labour move- 
ments on the part of the women have ever had the slightest 
success. The employers have been in the habit of meeting 
any movements of the kind by the threat of a lock-out, 
which has been carried into effect more than once. 

* The linen trade has since been classed among " dangerous trades," 
and is now under " Special Rules." 



CHAPTER V. 

MISCELLANEOUS TRADES. 

Machinery and Women's Labour — Demand for Cheap Labour — The 
Sweating System — Basis of Men's and Women's Wages — Women's 
Wages merely Supplementary — Women's Wages in various Industries 
— Difference between Men's and Women's Wages artificially kept 
up — Policy of Men's Unions. 

Machinery and Women's Labour. — We have seen 
that in the textile trades men and women do the same kind 
of work, and are almost equally skilled. Where their 
labour is organised they can also in some districts command 
the same rate of payment; but it is certainly true that in 
most trades which have opened their doors to women, the 
idea on the employer's part has been to secure a supply of 
cheaper labour than could be obtained if men alone were 
to be relied upon, and to break down the male monopoly. 
While this may not form a conscious and distinct motive 
on the part of employers, it is obvious that the intense 
sub-division and specialisation of manufacturing processes 
has made it possible as time has gone on to dispense more 
and more with trained and skilled labour, and to call in 
women and children who, with a little practice, could soon 
adapt themselves to the work. The more labour has 
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become impersonal, the more the machine has produced 
both the muscular energy and the manual skill which were 
once purely human in their origin, the simpler has the 
labour question become from the manufacturer's point of 
view. " If," he says to himself, " my machine, on which I 
have laid out so much capital, and which represents the 
ingenuity and the experiments of long years of labour, can 
perform all the movements of the human body a thousand 
times more swiftly and surely ; if my machine does the 
working and the thinking, it is not likely that I am going 
to pay the people who watch and tend it as though they did 
all the work." It is in those industrial departments where the 
human processes are most mechanical and lend themselves 
after a short training to almost automatic performance, 
that the field of women's labour under the factory system 
for the most part lies. All those who are at all conversant 
with the movements of industry and mechanical invention 
will be able to call to mind examples in point. Of course 
the same process is taking place where men only are em- 
ployed. The skilled artizan has become less of a necessity as 
the skilled machine becomes more common ; and, on the 
other hand, the unskilled labourer, the man who does the 
rough lifting, hewing, and carrying work is becoming more 
of a mechanic, as the mechanical stone-breaker, the steam 
navvy, the grain elevator, and other contrivances of the 
kind, come into use. Now, while we have these two sets of 
forces at work, one superseding the muscular energy, and 
the other the manual skill and the mental training, the 
bearing of these tendencies upon women's employment 
cannot be overlooked. It seems only reasonable to suppose 
that the demand for women's labour in connection with 
mechanical industry will become greater and greater as the 
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work becomes simpler and lighter ; whilst masculine labour, 
in so far as it stands for special aptitude and skill, is likely 
to find itself in less request, and may have to submit to 
accepting a lower standard of remuneration fixed by women. 
The movement of labour in the United States, as well as in 
this country, tends to confirm this view. 

'The Sweating System. — Attention, perhaps, has 
been too much fixed upon certain incidents of the 
evolution of industry which, though important, are, as 
it were, branch lines, to have fully grasped the real 
economical trend of events. Amongst these is what is 
known as the sweating system. But the sweating system 
is, after all, but a kind of guerilla warfare carried on upon the 
flanks of the main engagement. You find it at its height 
in certain exceptional communities like London, where the 
cost of rent is so heavy as to make it more economical for 
the employer to let the worker pay the rent instead of 
himself. Again, the accumulation of human beings in a 
great centre like London is so vast that the purchaser of 
labour is in a position to compete with machinery without 
standing to lose. This is why the human pressure becomes 
so intolerable. It is a race in which the individual has to 
compete against organisation and machinery — usually under 
the most depressing conditions — in which the worker, 
without receiving any equivalent, carries a large responsi- 
bility, which, under organised industry, is discharged by 
the employer. It is only necessary to compare some great 
clothing factory where the sewing machines are driven by 
machinery, and work goes on in a well-lighted and airy 
building for a fixed number of hours daily at a fixed scale 
of payment, with the dirty and cramped rooms in White- 
chapel or Stepney, which are rendered comfortless as a 
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home by being turned into a workshop, in which a 
ruinous price is paid for the sewing machine bought on the 
hire system, and where there are no regular hours of work, 
but alternations of high pressure and protracted idleness, 
and finally where the rate of payment is a matter for 
constant haggling between the unfortunate worker and 
the middleman who gives out the clothes from the 
City warehouse to be made up — you have only to com- 
pare these two methods of industry to realise the real 
nature of the struggle, and the intolerable pressure to 
which the victim of high rents, abnormal density of 
population, and correspondingly low standard of equip- 
ment is subjected. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this brief survey 
seem to me to be not unimportant. In the first place, 
it is because labour has become so much lighter, and 
trades so much more easily learned, that the demand 
for women's labour has grown so immensely of late years ; 
in the second place, machinery, the great leveller, is 
tending to abolish rapidly such differences as have 
existed between men's and women's labour; and, in 
the third place, that whether legislation or organisation 
be attempted in the interests of the workers, it must 
embrace men and women alike. 

Basis of Men's and Women's Wages. — But 
another condition which faces one at every turn of the 
labour market, goes so far to differentiate the work of 
men and women, that it may seem to make all the 
levelling influences which we have just considered of no 
account. In the case of men wages are based upon 
the cost of living. They approximate to a man's standard of 
existence and that of his family for the time being. 
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With the woman worker, on the other hand, though 
there are exceptions, the rule is that her wages are of a 
supplementary character. If she can add something to 
the nett weekly takings of the family, that is the chief 
point. The daughter, who is apprenticed to the dress- 
maker or milliner, or who begins life as a half-timer in 
the mills, is not working for her living in the same way 
as the man who has to provide himself with an indepen- 
dence ; and it is obvious that this factor, modified as it 
is by all the variations of the standard of family living 
in different parts of the country, must be at the bottom 
of much that is confusing, arbitrary, and inexplicable in 
the women's labour movement. For instance, cases are 
constantly to be found of a different scale of payment for 
men and women for the same work. Thus, in the French- 
polishing, printing, and many other trades, women are 
paid on a lower scale at piece-work than men. We find 
that the average value of a woman's work is 9^. or los. 
a week, while that of a man is two or three times as high. 
It is not that she does half or one-third as much work, 
or that it is to that extent inferior in quality to men's 
work : the reason, I think, must in very many cases be 
looked for from the domestic side. A woman considers 
what it will be worth while to add to the family revenue, 
rather than what her work is really worth. This fact 
more than anything else accounts for the immense diffi- 
culties of introducing order and humanity into the field 
of woman's labour; for, obviously, if the woman worker 
is to acquire any form of economic independence she 
must be able to earn such a rate of wages as will 
enable her to maintain a decent standard of subsistence. 
But this is rendered impossible so long as the effective 

I 
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remuneration of women's work is decided by conditions 
other than those which properly attach to the work. With 
some girls working for pocket-money, others literally ex- 
ploited by their parents, and regarded as a mere means of 
bringing grist to the mill ; others again working to lay by 
something to get married on, and a further great section 
of wives toiling to add something to their husbands' wages; 
it is only too clear that the economic independence of 
women, which the advocates of laisser /aire in women's 
labour hope to bring about, is very, very far from being 
accomplished. 

These conditions make it extremely unsafe to attempt 
generalizations as to the wages earned by women in the 
various industries. There are, however, certain fairly well- 
defined groups of trades, having wage features in common, 
at which it will be interesting to glance. I will take first 
the trades — very few in number — where women are or- 
ganized. Chief of these is the cotton industry; and here 
we find that where men and women do the same work 
they receive, with a few unimportant exceptions, the same 
wages. The payment for weavers, men or women, is fixed 
according to the length and character of the piece of ma- 
terial, and the looms are calculated to earn a certain sum for 
a full day's work according to their size and speed. The 
earnings, therefore, vary with the time worked; but it is 
quite a common thing for a woman weaver to earn 241. a 
week all the year round. With spinners the case is different. 
The mule spinners are men, and earn about 355". a week. 
The wages of ring and throstle spinners — women — rarely 
come to more than 14^. or 151. This kind of spinning 
has, in some cases, displaced mule spinning, but only to 
a slight extent, as it is not available for all varieties of 
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material. The women and girls in the cardroom depart- 
ments earn about iSs. and 2os.y warpers about the same, 
and winders rather less. These rates may be compared 
with those in the Yorkshire textile trade, where the workers' 
organization is less powerful, and consequently, in many 
cases, women are paid at a considerably lower rate than 
men for similar work. This is markedly the case with 
the Huddersfield weavers; also with the wool -combers at 
Bradford, where women earn 12s. for work at which men 
make iSs. The Yorkshire weavers' wages are in some 
cases as low as Ss, or gs. a week, and seldom average more 
than iSs, A common plan is to calculate all wages on a 
" women's scale," and pay the men so much extra for the 
piece. The women in the Yorkshire textile trade, on the 
whole, do not appear to be in any better position than 
the ordinary class of unorganized female factory workers. 
In the West of England cloth districts wages are even 
lower than in Yorkshire ; for a weaver earns only from ys, 
to 14s. a week, taking the wages -all the year round. For 
a great mass of other factory workers these figures would 
represent the usual earnings. Among this class are jam 
makers, bookbinders, mineral-water operatives, bottle- 
washers, and confectioners. Confectioners generally begin 
at 35". 6d. a week, and the average is about Ss, But in 
some trades, or branches of trades, the earnings are still 
lower. The silk throwsters of Macclesfield, for instance, 
and the Essex crape weavers, make about 6^. a week, and 
the tobacco operatives 6s. or 7^. On the other hand, 
skilled cigar makers can earn from 18^. to 30^. a week. 
And again, some of the Birmingham trades are less badly 
paid. The button makers, for example, earn 10^. to i^s. 
a week, and in the hosiery, boot and shoe, and lace trades, 
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the wages for the more skilled parts of the work are fairly 
good, as women's wages go, in times of full work ; though 
when the factories are working short time only 35. or 4s. a 
week may be the average. These last trades, which have 
their chief seats in Leicester and Nottingham, all suffer from 
the competition of underpaid labour in the neighbouring 
districts. The hosiery seamer in the factory earns from 
IIS. to.i6j. a week full time; but a home-worker at the 
same business may work hard all the week and only make 
2S, 6d, or 3^. Perhaps the worst paid group of trades is 
that in which home-work is the leading feature, such as 
shirtmaking, mantle-making, tailoring, matchbox-making. 
The earnings are not only low but uncertain, and it is 
impossible to make any generalization as to their amount. 
There are certain skilled occupations, such as dressmaking 
and millinery, in which a superior worker can earn what 
are, for women, good wages. A dressmaker will commonly 
make from los, to ;^i, and a milliner about the same; 
but it must be remembered that there are women and 
girls employed in the minor branches of such trades whose 
wages are much less, and in provincial towns the superior 
workers too are paid on a lower scale. Finally, there are 
the women employed in very toilsome, disagreeable, or 
dangerous trades, and these are by no means highly paid 
when the nature of their work is considered. Laundresses, 
in the washing branch of the trade, get 2s. 6d, or 2s. 9^/. a 
day, and ironers 3^. to 3^. 6d., and in all branches of the 
laundry trade employment is intermittent. Women are 
employed in tinplate works, ironworks, and brickworks, 
for js, 6d, a week, or little more, and white -lead workers' 
wages are often only 2S» a day. 
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§ Difference between Men's and Women's wages 
artificially kept up. — To sum up, then, the points we 
have been considering; — whilst there are strong forces at 
work tending to abolish the distinctions between men's 
and women's work and the industrial disabilities to which 
women have been subject, such as lack of training and 
muscular strength, these very distinctions are still kept up 
by the different method of appraising the work performed. 
Even though a woman's work may be as good and as rapid 
as a man's, we have seen that her scale of payment is 
frequently far inferior to his.. She may be working on the 
same kind of machine, speeded at the same pace, turning 
out the same commodity, and yet a heavy penalty is laid on 
her simply because she is a woman. The experience gained 
in the cotton trade, however, seems to shew that in an 
industry where machinery is largely employed, and where 
the trade organization includes both men and women, 
the economic disadvantages under which women labour 
tend to disappear. 

It would seem, therefore, clearly to be in the true interest 
of workmen to promote such legislation and such methods 
of organization as will afford to women the same vantage- 
ground as men. A good deal of nonsense is talked and 
written about men's unions trampling on women's labour. 
It is not to women's labour as such that the unions are 
opposed ; but they know from long experience that labour, 
whether it be men's or women's, that yields to the slightest 
pressure, and whose remuneration is subject to no given 
standard of living or efficiency, is the greatest danger that 
they could have to meet. To blame men for their action 
in trying to apply to women's labour the conditions which 
they have found absolutely essential to their own well-being. 
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is really to deny their own organizations any validity. It 
seems to me very certain that by resisting the levelling down 
which would follow any surrender of the standard of living 
as the minimum gauge of wages the men's unions have 
been fighting not only against the degradation of labour 
generally, but for a better status for women's labour. 



CHAPTER VI. 

INFLUENCE OF OCCUPATION ON HEALTH. 

Economic Importance of Health — Causes of Ill-health — Textile 
Trades — Cotton : Steaming, Sizing, and Fluff — Children : 
Dr. Tarrop's Report — Linen : Dr. Purdon's Report — Deaths of 
Belfest Mill-workers — Mortality among Women— Shoddy, Silk, 
and Lace— Other Trades— Pottery Manufacture— White 
Lead: Examples of Injurious Effects — Effect on Offspring. — 
Greater Susceptibility of Women — White Lead in other Manu- 
factures— Lucifer Match Trade — Ventilation in Factories, 

§ Economic Importance of Health.— The eco- 
nomics of industry from the point of view of wealth have 
quite a literature of their own; but the more vital stand- 
point of health has been almost entirely overlooked by the 
economist, the sociologist, and the physiologist. It is a 
singular oversight, for one would have thought that the 
conservation of industrial energy was a tolerably important 
element in the field of production. But, along with 
certain other large assumptions, we seem to have reckoned 
upon an inexhaustible supply of labour. It may be con- 
sidered somewhat fanciful to assume anything else when 
in most trades the supply of labour exceeds the demand, 
and machinery increasingly takes the place of physical 
labour. The number of the labourers who present them- 
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selves is not, however, the only matter for consideration, 
the quality of their labour is of the most material im- 
portance. It is a matter of the greatest moment to 
secure well-developed and healthy people for the industrial 
army. 

§ Causes of Ill-health. — The main causes of in- 
dustrial ill-health, which apply equally to men and women, 
though with even greater intensity to the latter, may be 
classified under two heads; — causes which are incidental 
to the nature of the work itself, and injurious circum- 
stances connected with its surroundings. Under the first 
head would come cases of poisoning from handling or 
breathing or absorbing in some way the poisonous 
matter given off from material that was being worked 
up; the inhalation of "dust" — a generic term which 
may suffice to express an almost infinite variety of 
particles of a more or less injurious character generated 
in working up textile fabrics and in the various processes 
of manufacturing and finishing metallic commodities; 
and, thirdly, the contact with noxious gases and vapours 
which are encountered in not a few industries. Under 
the second head would come all matters connected with 
the surroundings of the mill or workshop, such as the 
extent to which fresh air is admitted and foul air driven 
out, the cleanliness of the workrooms, the extent to which 
gas is burned, the heat that has to be faced, whether 
from exposure to furnaces, to the hot, moist atmosphere 
produced by hot water apparatus, or by machinery, or 
from over-crowding. We should have to range more or 
less under both heads such incidents of occupation as 
sedentariness, or strain and pressure, as these may be 
partly inherent in the occupation, and partly the result of 
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custom, and therefore not necessarily connected with the 
processes of the work to be performed. 

But in considering women's work we have to take into 
account not only the immediate effect upon the worker, but 
the indirect consequences that may follow from injury to 
the system ; and here we are brought almost at once into 
contact with all the grave questions connected with the 
subject of married women's labour. As to the extent and 
gravity of the injuries to health arising from the general 
causes indicated, there is no question whatever. The 
reader who wishes to ascertain for himself full particulars 
as to diseases of occupation cannot do better than read 
the work by Dr. Arlidge, in which he breaks the ground on 
this immense subject. He will find no less than ninety 
occupations specified as dangerous because of the amount 
of dust disseminated, and an equally large category of 
trades in which the women employed suffer in one way or 
another from contact with harmful materials, from eman- 
ations, or from muscular or nervous troubles contracted in 
connection with their work. 

§ Textile Trades. Cotton.— If we glance at some 
of the processes connected with the textile trades, we shall 
be able to form some idea of what their effects are upon 
the operatives. The manufacturer in Burnley or Blackburn 
who steams his cotton in the weaving of it produces a given 
result not only upon the fabric but upon the operative, and 
the same statement applies to the process of sizing, of 
which steaming is a subsidiary function. Both processes are 
entered into for the purpose of weighting the cotton-cloth, 
which is sold by the pound. The compound known as size 
is made up of chloride and sulphate of zinc in conjunction 
with tallow and china clay, and this size dust gets powdered 
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over the operatives and finds its way into their lungs. The 
temperature often exceeds go" F. in the weaving sheds, 
and the moist heat generated by the jets of steam is 
excessively trying. In many weaving sheds the damp 
accumulates on the floor and induces rheumatism and 
other troubles, and the clothes of the women employed 
become saturated. So the adulteration of cotton cloth 
carries with it the adulteration of human health and the 
break-up of constitutions, and results in consumption, 
bronchitis, rheumatism, and general depression of vital 
force. Again, in other branches of the textile trades 
quantities of fluff and fine fibrous dust are generated, and 
the workers must take their chance of its getting into their 
lungs. This is especially true of the jute manufacturing 
and rope making industries. It is not necessary here to 
enter very closely into the technicalities of manufacturing ; 
everyone will understand that the preliminary processes of 
textile work, the " combing " and " carding," as it is called, 
are bound to set free quantities of dust, whilst, later on, the 
heat and damp which prevail in much of the spinning and 
weaving are the main health factors to be considered. For 
those who live out of sight of this great industry, never 
hearing the rattle of the clogs over the roads in the early 
morning, at the dinner hour, and again when the bell rings 
for ceasing work ; who only know from passing them in the 
train the look of the huge and brilliantly lighted mills, it 
may require some effort of imagination to realise the 
importance of these matters to the operatives, who for 56^ 
hours every week are to a greater or lesser extent working 
under trying conditions. 

§ Children. — We must not forget too that for half a 
week many thousands of young children are working in 
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these places exposed to precisely the same conditions ; and 
besides the half-timers who gravitate between the mill 
and the school many children of very tender years spend 
the time when their whole future depends upon healthy 
conditions from six o'clock in the morning till five o'clock 
at night in the mills. If the work is trying for adults, 
what must it be for the half-timers and young whole- 
timers? On this point Dr. Tarrop, one of the certifying 
surgeons, has made some valuable researches, and I give 
below his diagnosis of two thousand factory children 
examined by him. 

§ Dr. Tarrop's Report — " Of the first two thousand cases noted 
1 77 1 may be described as specimens of the ordinary &ctory child, and 
I separate them into three classes — 341 superior, 1106 medium, and 
324 distinctly below average. [Lancashire average, nota dene,] As to 
the rest of the 2000, 151 were really fine children, of whom twenty-one 
were excellent examples of humanity, weighing 130 lbs., 126 lbs., and 
120 lbs. respectively. The balance of the 2000 — 78 in number — were 
a feeble folk, amongst whom were some eight veritable pigmies, ten 
to thirteen years old, and not scaling fifty pound a piece. It must be 
borne in mind . that the medium average of Lancashire factory 
children is not equal to the average elsewhere. The latter standard is 
hardly reached by the 341 children described as superior, while the 
medium division is greatly below the standard of good health. This is 
much more distinctly marked amongst children of thirteen, 'full- 
timers,' who have passed some years in the factory, than it is in those 
of ten years of age. Of sixty healthy children, averaging thirteen and 
a half years, and taken as they came (thirty-one girls and twenty-nine 
boys), the average weight was seventy-four pound, or eighteen pound 
below the average of good health elsewhere. The lower division of 
324 included many defective and diseased cases, and of course the 
seventy-eight residuum were poor indeed. The cases of defective 
or diseased children numbered 198." He appends to these numerical 
particulars the observation that "Factory work is not so excessively 
laborious, it is the heat, impurity, and dust-laden state of the 
atmosphere that injures health. The promising child of ten degenerates 
into the lean and sallow person of thirteen, and this progress is 
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continued until a whole population becomes stunted, and thus the 
conditions of life in fectory towns become a real source of danger to 
England's future. In addition to the loss of physique it is instructive 
to note the deterioration in personal appearance. Out of the 2CXX) 
children under notice only sixteen could be described as handsome, 
and of these the larger portion were girls from Ireland." 

§ Linen. Dr. Purdon's Report.— The conditions 
in the linen trade, the head-quarters of which are at 
Belfast, are similar in kind to those in the cottop trade. 
Careful inquiries were made nearly twenty years ago by 
the late Dr. Purdon, certifying surgeon of Belfast, who 
has devoted many years of his life to this investigation. 
He states that — 

" The skilled operatives amount to 25,759, and out of this number 
only five arrive at 70 years, and only one, a weaver, has been working 
55 years (hand and power-loom). . . . Another class, to which I would 
draw special attention, is the carders, whose life averages 457, and the 
average length of time employed as such is only 16 '8 years. I may 
mention that if a girl gets a card at 18 years, her life is generally termi- 
nated at 30 years. . . . The next class that suflfers greatly from the 
pouce is the preparers, and the average time that they work is 287 
years, and the longest time that any have been employed in the depart- 
ment is 48 years. I may say that when the workers that are employed 
in the unhealthy departments begin to feel that they are suffering from 
affections brought on by their employment, they at once select (if they 
can) the healthier processes, but the chest disease has already made too 
much progress, and their lives are only prolonged for a short time. 
The departments generally selected are the weaving, winding, and 
reeling. The dressing department is ... of special importance. The 
room . . . requires to be kept at a very high temperature, varying from 
90 to 120 or 125 according to the character of the &ibric. On account 
of the great heat, no one under 18 and not free from chest affections is 
engaged, and as it is considered that their days are shortened by several 
years they are paid very high wages. It is seen from the tables that 
the average time of employment is only 16 '6 years, and only one has 
worked for 30 years ; they suffer greatly from the unhealthiness of their 
emplo)nnent. I would recommend in addition to my former re- 
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commendations that the temperature of the mills should be especially 
attended to, and that at three o'clock each day steam fens should be 
set on (if the temperature has increased much), as the system that has 
been working for so many hours in an atmosphere of so high a tem- 
perature is still further exhausted by an increase of heat as well as by 
prolonged labour in the same ; and also that males should be employed 
at the cards. 
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"The Mortality of Flax, Mill, and Factory Workers. 

**It will be perceived that the flax manufacturing operatives suffer fcir 
more from phthisis and diseases of the respiratory organs than the other 
two classes — i,e, the rest of the artisan and labouring population, and 
the gentry and mercantile classes — nearly three-fifths of those that die 
annually being taken off by diseases of the respiratory organs, while in 
the other two classes the average amounts to about two-fifths. The 
death-rate among those employed in the preparing rooms is exceedingly 
high, being thirty-one per thousand ; few of those employed in these 
rooms live beyond sixty years. The reason that the machine boys 
appear to suffer so little is that when they become *poucey' — i.e, 
asthmatic — from flax dust, numbers of them leave the mills on account 
of suffering from chest affections, and go to other trades, where they 
linger out a diseased existence, or die from phthisis, and their deaths 
have been placed in the second class. 

" In the machine and preparing rooms the atmosphere is constantly 
loaded with the flax dust called *pouce.' . . . The irritating quality 
of the dust is felt upon the throat, which soon becomes dry. This 
irritation gradually creeps into the lungs and produces chronic inflam- 
mation of the lining membrane, which soon manifests its presence by 
the worker being attacked each morning with a paroxysm of dyspnoea 
and coughing. The dyspnoea is sometimes so great that he takes hold 
of the table of the machine in order to enable him to get over the 
attack more easily. This state is so well known that when a worker is 
seen suffering so he is said to be *poucey.' Those employed in the 
roughing, sorting, hackling, and preparing of flax suffer from this 
affection, and in the great majority of cases die from phthisis, &c. , . . 
The spinners are frequently attacked with vertigo and fainting, and 
many accidents have occurred by their felling on the machinery. They 
also suffer from varicose veins and oedema of the ankles." After 
describing the "mill fever" consequent on first employment. Dr. 
Purdon adds: **A peculiar eruption also attacks the uncovered parts 
of the body. This I call lichen. I have never seen an adult affected 
with it. The cause is said to be the effect of the flax water on the 
young person's skin." He recommends that no half-timers be em- 
ployed in the unhealthy processes, and that those who are so employed 
should be at least fifteen years of age, healthy, and well developed ; a 
thorough system of ventilation should be carried out in these rooms ; the 
wearing of the Baker respirator made compulsory; a quarterly inspec- 
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tion of the mill by the certifying surgeon, who should see the effect the 
work has on the constitution of those engaged, and, if suffering from in- 
cipient disease, they should be obliged to cease working ; also there should 
be an examination on every fresh engagement. ** In order to lessen as 
much as possible the number of deaths that occur among children, each 
mother ought not to be allowed to resume work for at least two months 
after the birth of her child, and then should be obliged, when going to 
work each day, to bring her child to a public crkhe, paying for its 
support a certain sum per week. She at present pays an old woman 
who fcirms them. The crhhe ought to be visited weekly by the certi- 
fying surgeon, who is to inspect each child, and if he finds any to be 
suffering from want of maternal nourishment, or "from disease, he is 
then to send a printed notice to the employer of the mother, stating 
that she is required to take care of her sick child. She is not to be 
allowed to return to her work until the child ceases to require her 
attention. The crkhe to be under Government inspection." 

§ Deaths of Belfast Mill Workers.— Matters are 

substantially the same to-day in Belfast as they were when 
Dr. Purdon wrote. The factories were under the Act then 
as they are now, and, with the exception of raising the age 
of half-timers and fixing the limit of a month after confine- 
ment as the period during which a mother may not be 
legally employed ^amendments which apply to every 
branch of textile and non-textile industries — no changes of 
any importance have been made. I am enabled to give 
here the mortality returns extracted from the Belfast 
register of the deaths of mill-workers during the year 1891, 
and they will show in the most convincing manner the 
effect of this occupation upon health. 
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Mortality among Women. — It will be seen that of 
413 women who died in the course of the year, no fewer 
than 210, or more than one-half, died of phthisis, and 125 
of these were under the age of 25. Again, there were 71 
women who died from respiratory diseases, so that we get 
a grand total of 281 deaths amongst the women from 
pulmonary disorders. How closely this terrible state of 
things is connected with the nature of the occupation may 
be judged from the following extract from the report of the 
Medical Officer of Health for Belfast for the year 1892. 
Commenting on the fact that of the 6,537 deaths regis- 
tered during 1891, 1,017 were attributable to phthisis, and 
1784 to disease of the respiratory organs. Dr. Whitaker 
remarks : 

** As is well known, a large proportion of our working class popula- 
tion is employed in mills and factories, and I would point out that the 
nature of their employment must cause any of them having a pre- 
disposition to chest affections to be ready sufferers therefrom. Breathing, 
as they must do, a close, heated atmosphere, laden with particles 
of flax-dust, fibrous and other matters irritating to the lungs ; going 
from thence directly, it may be, into the cold, damp, or frosty air, 
poorly and lightly clad ; often too young — especially the female 
workers — to bear the exposure to which they are subjected, it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that the mortality from these diseases is as 
great as it is. There is little doubt but that any arrangement by 
which these changes of temperature could be made less frequent or 
less trying would be attended with considerable benefit to the 
health of the workers. Unhealthy occupations principally affect the 
respiratory organs. The dust of the flax in the manufacture of our 
staple industry is a serious cause of bronchitis and phthisis, and 
should lead, if possible, to greater supervision in the ventilation or 
filtration of the air in our large spinning mills." 

The sickness in the linen and cotton trade is attributable 
to various causes. There is the dust which rises from the 
material; the heat and watery vapour; the dust from the 

K 
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Cornish clay which is used in the weaving departments for 
sizing ; the long standing ; and the stooping position which 
has to be maintained in some departments. And if we 
add to these the strain on the attention throughout all the 
hours of monotonous work, the great noise, and the bad 
air poisoned with overcrowding and poor ventilation, we 
shall agree with Dr. Arlidge that we have cause enough 
here for disease. Accidents abound in these great mills, 
where the machines in rapid motion are placed so closely 
together that the workers are constantly in danger from 
loose gearing, and flying shuttles from the looms in motion 
often cause the loss of an eye and sometimes even of life. 

Shoddy, Silk, and Lace. — The manufacture of shoddy 
is attended by the production of an amount of dust that is 
injurious to the operatives* health, and the effluvium given 
off from the rags is another excessively trying feature of 
this trade. Those who are engaged in it almost invariably 
have to pass through the ordeal of what is known as 
"shoddy fever," a disagreeable though not dangerous 
illness, the symptoms of which usually last for at least a 
week, and disappear as the worker grows accustomed to 
the presence of the dust. Silk weaving is on the whole 
the healthiest of the textile trades, though here we find a 
process, which is resorted to also in some departments of 
the cotton trade and largely in lace-making, which is most 
prejudicial to health; it is known as "gassing." This 
process consists in passing the threads very rapidly through 
gas jets, the object being to burn away any slight irregu- 
larities. Medical evidence shews strongly the evils which 
befall the operatives who have to spend their time in an 
atmosphere highly charged with the products of gas com- 
bustion, full of fluff and exceedingly hot The operatives 
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in the lace trade, which is carried on mostly at Nottingham, 
suffer in an especial degree from "gassing." There is not 
sufficient space at my disposal to go into the numerous 
family of trades in which the worker is liable to suffer 
from dust given off; but amongst them are carpet-making, 
hair-dressing, the flock trade, and those departments of the 
upholstery trade in which fluffy material is used. Un- 
fortunately the drawback noticed by Dr. Arlidge of the lack 
of precise medical evidence in the cotton trade exists also 
in these industries. 

The Potteries. — So far we have been considering 
dust of vegetable origin; but this forms only one group, 
although it is with this group especially that women are 
concerned. In the pottery trade, however, the workers are 
exposed to mineral dust, and in this trade women are very 
largely engaged. Experts differ somewhat in their view of 
the relative injury caused by organic and inorganic dusts, 
though it seems to be agreed that where the material 
is chiefly of a gelatinous character the harm done is 
comparatively trivial. But we need not examine closely 
into these matters, for the statistics of death and disease 
furnished by the Pottery District are conclusive as to the 
injuries inflicted. To a lesser degree women are employed 
in the subsidiary branches of the Sheffield trades, but in 
this case it is the men who bear the full brunt of the 
injury. Men and women work in the pottery trade, and 
the dust given off is of such a fine character that it 
finds its way into every corner of the factory. Thus 
women who may not be immediately employed in the 
finishing processes which are attended to by men, may 
still receive their share of the fine white penetrating 
powder. But in certain parts of the work, and those the 
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most dangerous, women only are employed. Such are the 
china-scourers and the towers. It is the towers' business 
to put a. smooth surface on the dry ware, which is set in 
rapid rotation whilst sand paper or some other medium 
of the kind is applied. The result is that in the course 
of the day the workers get powdered all over with the 
dust that is given off, besides inhaling a considerable quan- 
tity. Where no fans are at work to draw oflf this dust the 
consequences are terribly destructive, and the tower, unless 
she happens to be a person of exceptionally fine consti- 
tution, succumbs in the course of a few years, sometimes 
of a few months, to the accumulation of fine particles in 
the pulmonary passages. Even where a fan is at work the 
presence of the white powder may be detected on the 
person of the worker, and as the dust is constantly blown 
by her from the ware, some portion of it is inevitably 
inhaled by the act of inspiration. Dr. Greenhow, who was 
sent by Sir John Simon, the medical officer of health for 
the Privy Council in 1 86 1, to report on the potters' diseases, 
wrote as follows about the china scourers, and the con- 
ditions to-day are precisely the same as they were then : 

"China scourers remove loose flint powder from the baked china, and 
in doing so, partly by brushing, partly by rubbing with sand paper, 
they send much flint dust into the atmosphere about them— a dust 
which is lighter and floats more obstinately in the air in proportion as 
the earthenware is fine. This dust inhaled into the lungs of the work- 
people is a terrible irritant to the bronchial surfece which it invades. 
The women (for the occupation is a female one) soon get habitual 
shortness of breath, with cough and expectoration ; very often they 
have bleeding from the lungs, sometimes also from the nose, and their 
chronic disease b from time to time accelerated by more acute catarrhal 
attacks to which they are particularly subject. Comparatively few 
china scourers continue long at the employment ; those who continue 
at it become sooner or later asthmatical, those who relinquish it in 
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time are said occasionally to regain perfect health, but for the greater 
number the mischief is reported to be irretrievable. Against the 
danger of this occupation scarcely any provision has been made. A 
scourer who had worked eight years, and was suffering from chronic 
bronchitis, said that four other scourers who were 'employed in the 
same room had died from the effect of the occupation since she had 
commenced it, and that a fifth was then at the point of death. In a 
third pottery, a woman who had worked ten years at the occupation 
asserted that about twelve other scourers in the same shop had died 
since she entered it. Out of thirteen china scourers belonging to six 
or seven different potteries, whose evidence was taken, only four were 
in good health ; nine were suffering in consequence of their occupation." 

The evils caused by the dust are aggravated by the very 
close and stuffy atmosphere in which much of the work is 
carried on. 

White Lead. — We come now to consider some of 
the effects caused by working poisonous materials. Fore- 
most among these come the trades into which lead enters. 
By some strange and perverse fate the manufacture of 
this deadly commodity is, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, undertaken largely by women. This is due in a 
great part to the fact that their labour can be procured 
more cheaply than that of men, and that the operations in 
which they are engaged require but little skill or training. 
In the white lead works of Newcastle, Sheffield, and East 
London the women are employed in carrying heavy weights 
on their heads, climbing ladders while loaded in the same 
way, and in fact in performing those operations which are 
usually done by means of trucks and hoists and other 
mechanical appliances. Anyone who has watched the 
white-lead women passing backwards and forwards in their 
long, weary trampings under their heavy loads, clambering 
up and down the ladders, or passing the lead from hand to 
hand up a staging beside the stoves where it has to be 
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heated, must realise how thoroughly retrograde in its 
tendency, as well as mischievous in its physical and moral 
effects, is the existence of a class of cheap and unresisting 
labour which the manufacturer can bend into any shape, 
or turn to any purpose that he chooses. The most ardent 
advocates of perfect freedom for women in matters in- 
dustrial will scarcely defend the system of transport, and 
transport of a highly poisonous material, which depends 
upon the cheap supply of women's heads, or the system 
of elevators which is kept up in the same fashion. 

But the physically exacting and degrading conditions 
of the work, though unmatched in this and probably any 
other European country, are as nothing compared with the 
action of the lead poison upon the health of the women. 
No woman working in the dangerous processes of a white 
lead mill can escape attack, for the subtle poison perme- 
ates the system, resulting in the slighter cases in faintness, 
sickness, and weakness; in the graver instances in lead 
colic, epilepsy, paralysis, blindness, madness, or death. 
After all the precautions that have been adopted so far 
under the Factory Act, it has been demonstrated too clearly 
that the lead poison retains the upper hand and finds its 
way into the system in the form of dust, which is either 
swallowed, absorbed through the pores of the skin, or 
works in under the finger and toe nails in defiance of baths 
and nail brushes and the swallowing of sulphuric acid 
drinks. In spite of the establishment of a sort of hygienic 
police, which is maintained in the best works with a view 
to enforcing regularity in the matter of baths, lead poison- 
ing remains to-day a common feature in white lead works. 
During five years 145 cases have been treated in the 
Newcastle Infirmary, in addition to many others at the 
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Newcastle Union and Gateshead Union, and whilst in 
Poplar Workhouse 30 cases were treated in 1882, there 
were 28 cases in 1892. From Newcastle comes the report 
that the greatest human wrecks which pass under the 
notice of the medical charities are workers from the lead 
mills, and when we examine the following biographies of 
lead workers we shall hardly marvel at Dr. Oliver's emphatic 
view as to the pernicious character of this trade for women. 

Injurious Effects of White Lead.— Barbara R , 

a married women, aged thirty-three years, was admitted 
to the infirmary on December 4th, 1890, and died the 
following day from lead poisoning. She had never worked 

in the lead more than a few days at a time. Eliza H , 

aged twenty- five, after five months working in the 
" stacks " was seized with colic and was ill for seven weeks. 
On recovery she worked for two years in the stoves, and 
then had another attack of colic. On getting better she was 
seized with a fit on her way to work at six o'clock in 
the morning, and was unconscious for fifteen minutes. Her 
comrades then helped her into the factory, where she 
\yorked all day, feeling very shaky. During the two 
months that followed she was better, but at the end of 
that time was seized with convulsions while at work. She 
became unconscious, and was taken to the workhouse 
hospital, where she had a succession of fits, followed by 
total blindness, and death was narrowly escaped. 

Effect on Offspring. — Although the law prescribes 
eighteen years as the minimum age at which women may 
follow this occupation, two cases have occurred recently 
in which girls have died from lead poisoning who were 
under the age. Nor does the suffering cease with the men 
and women who work in the lead mills; they bequeath 
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an awful legacy of sickness to their children — an amount 
of suffering which is almost disproportionate to their own. 
I came not long ago in contact with a woman who had 
worked for the fifteen years of her married life on the 
" pans " in a lead mill, a process which is considered to be 
non-dangerous; during her employment she had suffered 
little, yet this woman had never borne a living child. I 
give another dismal chronicle in support of my remarks.* 
" C. E., twenty-seven years of age. There was first a living 
child, then one miscarriage. She left the lead works and 
went into the country, where a second child was born. She 
then returned to the lead works and had two miscarriages. 
M. W., aged thirty-nine, a lead worker for eighteen 
years, has had twelve children, of whom four are now 
living. The remaining eight died at ages varying from five 
days to four, six, and fourteen months, in convulsions. She 
has had in addition five miscarriages, three in succession. 

In the case of Mary A , aged forty years, whose mother 

too had been a lead worker, we have a history of eight 
children, all of whom died in convulsions." In one form or 
another paralysis too is common among the workers. It is 
sometimes acute and sometimes chronic, and its 
commonest manifestation is in " wrist-drop," — loss of power 
in the wrist. The victim of "wrist-drop" is incapacitated 
from lifting or moving anything or in any way using 
the hands, and this crippled condition sometimes lasts 
for life. 

Greater Susceptibility of Women. — The greatest 

authorities on the subject of lead-poisoning, notably Dr. 

Oliver, lay stress bn the greater liability to lead-poisoning 

which women show over men. Not only do we find that 

• See Dr. Oliver, Lead Poisoning, 
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women are more susceptible, but they are susceptible 
earlier in life. Girls from i8 to 23 years of age are at 
the most susceptible age, while with men the dangers of 
lead-poisoning are greatest between 41 and 48. The 
fashion in which men and women suffer differs also, for we 
note that, while young women suffer very readily from 
"saturnian poison" — fall quickly victims to colic, and 
recover to be again and more severely attacked — men 
may work for long terms of years, suffering slightly and 
seldom, till they fall victims, at the end of long service, 
to paralysis. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
those women who have been the subject of Dr. Oliver's 
investigation have been brought more directly and con- 
stantly into contact with the peculiarly dangerous processes 
of lead manufacture than the men. 

White Lead in other Manufactures.— But the 
actual manufacture of white lead is only one and the first of 
the stages in this commodity's devastating course. We may 
trace its steps in the potteries, where men and women in 
large numbers fall victims to the lead which is used in the 
glazes; in the black country, where we find it applied to 
the tin-sheet enamelling trade, which is now covering the 
railway stations and other places with advertisements ; and 
in the colour trade and many other industries, to say 
nothing of that of painters and decorators. Nearly 100 
cases of lead-poisoning were treated in the Wolverhampton 
Infirmary in 1892, the majority of which consisted of 
young girls who were employed in the sheet-iron enamelling 
trade, and there have been several cases of deaths in this 
industry of recent years. 

Lucifer Match Trade. — Necrosis of the jaw is a 
disease of a peculiarly horrible character, to be found in 
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the match-making trade. It is due to the use of 
phosphorus, and first attacks the jaw-bone, working its 
way through the teeth and gums. Owing, however, to the 
adoption of greater precautions and the substitution of 
other materials for " white '* phosphorus necrosis now counts 
fewer victims than formerly. 

Ventilation.— ^But great as are the evils of trade 
diseases, these are not general, and exist only in par- 
ticular trades; whereas when we turn to the question 
of factory ventilation and heating, and the worker's 
general environment, we find that in all directions health 
is being undermined, and in nearly every occupation there 
is something wrong. One of the worst evils of factory 
and workshop arrangements is the absence of proper 
ventilation, and the consequent lack of a supply of pure 
air. We may be met by the reply that the opposition of 
the employks is to a large extent responsible for the dis- 
comforts under which they work, and that it is impossible 
to ventilate rooms properly while the workpeople fill the 
ventilators with rags as soon as the manager's back is 
turned. Such stories as these belong to the same class of 
anecdotes as those which detail the objection of the worker 
to wearing some species of gag for keeping out dust, or to 
the incessant repetition of the act of washing the hands or 
brushing the hair for the removal of injurious particles, and 
they do not really affect the general question. The fact is, 
that we are all creatures of habit more or less, and if we 
are accustomed to working under certain conditions the 
majority of us would be something more than human 
if ready to preserve a high hygienic standard in face of 
constant daily exposure to prejudicial surroundings. The 
sensible policy, therefore, is surely not to neglect practicable 
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remedies because of cases of individual carelessness, but 
to recognise at once that the only effectual course is to 
make the conditions on which the worker is so largely 
dependent as healthy as possible. Besides, after all 
points of view have been considered, there is a good 
deal to be said for workers' objections. Clumsy attempts 
at ventilation are largely responsible for the dislike to 
fresh air which is to be found in many workshops; just 
as ill -made respirators, which only succeed in checking 
free breathing without excluding the dust or whatever 
it may be that is to be kept out, may have induced 
a certain recklessness of precautions on the part of the 
operatives in certain trades. But however thai may be, 
until we come to recognise that the hygienic condition 
of the factory and workshop is a matter for the scientist 
and the community in precisely the same way that the 
hygienic condition of the town is, it will be hopeless to 
expect the maintenance or even the recognition of any 
industrial standard of health. Employers are as much 
creatures of circumstances as their workpeople, and it 
would be fatuous to the last degree to hope for very 
much from the " moralisation of workshop environment." 
If there is to be any effective safeguard it must be found in 
the regulations prescribed by the community as a whole, to 
which the enfeebling and crippling of its workers represents 
a very real danger. 



CHAPTER VII. 
INFANT MORTALITY, 

The Registrar-General's Returns — Town versus Country — Selected 
Districts — Age-periods and Mortality— Causes of Death— Preston, 
Leicester, Blackburn— Relation of Married Women's Labour to 
Infent Mortality— Dr. Tatham's Evidence— Dr. Parr's Tables- 
Recent Statistics — Deterioration of Survivors. 

The Registrar- General's Returns.— It is obvious 
that the influence of occupation upon the health of married 
women cannot be adequately considered without some 
inquiry as to its effects upon the life and health of their 
children. As is the case with so many other vitally 
important branches of industrial life, there is but scanty 
information of a statistical kind here to guide us, though 
there is enough local information, taken in conjunction 
with the general statistics which are published from time to 
time by the Registrar-General, to establish a close relation 
between the employment of married women and a high 
infantile rate of mortality. In his annual report, the 
Registrar-General goes into the subject in some detail. 
He begins by pointing out that the year 1891 showed that 
the proportion of deaths of infants under one year to a 
thousand registered births was 149 per thousand, a pro- 
portion which was equalled in 1886, and slightly exceeded 
in 1890, but was otherwise higher than in any year of 
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the preceding decennium. He remarks upon the wide 
differences to be found between the rates in the various 
counties, and the persistence of these differences from 
year to year; "the general rule being that the rate is 
lowest in the purely agricultural, and highest in the mining 
counties and those of the textile industries. It is in the 
towns of these latter counties that the infantile mortality 
assumes the highest proportion; the three towns which 
are invariably, or almost invariably, the worst in this 
respect being Preston, Leicester, and Blackburn." 

This is highly significant, and but for the fact that 
statistics have been successful in isolating several towns ' 
associated with certain industries in which married women 
are very largely employed, it might have been urged that 
the high rate of mortality in the towns was simply due 
to density of population, lack of fresh air, space, and 
sunlight. But the Registrar-General, by the tables which 
he has compiled in his last report, enables us to judge 
as to the effect upon child life, first, of country air 
and conditions; secondly, of the average urban con- 
ditions ; and thirdly, of urban conditions plus the employ- 
ment of women in factory labour. Seeing that Preston, 
Leicester, and Blackburn had the highest infantile death- 
rates of all the towns included in the weekly returns 
from 1881 to 1891, he has selected them for what we 
will call Group III. Then he has taken five mining or 
industrial counties, namely, Staffordshire,^ Leicestershire, 
Lancashire, West Riding, and Durham; and three 
agricultural counties, namely, Hertfordshire, Wiltshire, 
and Dorsetshire. With the help of the death registers 
of the various counties and towns for the years 1889, 
1890, and 1 89 1, tables have been prepared showing the 
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causes of death and the exact ages of infants under a 
year old who had died, out of one hundred thousand bom 
in each of the various districts. 



Age. 


Of zcoyooo born, the numbers surviving 
at each age. 


Annual Death Rates per zooo 
mterval.of age. 




Three 

Rural 

Counties. 


Five 

Mining and 

Manufg. 

Counties. 


Three 
Selected 
Towns. 


Three 

Rural 

Counties. 


Five 
Mining & 
Manuf'g. 
Counties. 


Three 
Selected 
Towns. 


At Birth 
3 mths. 
6 „ 

12 „ 


100,000 
94,820 
93,068 
90,283 


100,000 
92,051 

88,574 
83,081 


100,000 
90,874 
85,574 
78,197 


213 

75 
61 


154 
128 


382 
240 
180 



Age-periods and Mortality. — The table shews at a 
glance that there are more than double as many deaths in 
the selected towns as in the rural counties — 22,000 as 
against 10,000, whilst the manufacturing counties stand at 
1 7,000. It must, however, be observed that this last group 
contains the textile districts and various other typically un- 
healthy trade areas, so that it is scarcely a fair criterion. An 
examination of more detailed statistics which have been 
reduced to a tabular shape shew, as the Registrar-General 
points out, that in the rural counties and the three selected 
towns the mortality is at its maximum in the first week, 
falls heavily in the second week, remains at much the same 
4evel during the third week, and then shews a fresh very 
considerable decline in the fourth. To summarise his 
conclusions as to the points of likeness between counties 
and towns: "Both shew an excessively high mortality in 
the earliest days of life, which becomes less and less as 
days, weeks, and months pass by, until the seventh or 
eighth month has elapsed, when the decline either is 
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arrested or becomes very much smaller. In both the 
mortality is so high in the first three days, or even in the 
entire first week, that, were it maintained without diminu- 
tion, every infant would die without nearly completing one 
year of its existence." But now coming to the points of 
difference. We have seen in the first place that the town 
rate is more than twice as high as the country. But the 
town rate is not merely higher for the whole period, but 
higher for each fraction of the year. Moreover, the town 
rates are most in excess of the country ones, not in the 
earliest weeks or months of infancy, but in the later 
months. " In the first week of life, the town rate exceeds 
the rural rate by 23 per cent, in the second week by 64 
per cent, in the third week by 83 per cent., and in the 
fourth week by 97 per cent The same result comes out 
when the rates for successive months in the counties and 
towns are examined. In the first month the town mortality 
is 27 per cent, above the rural rate, in the second month 
121 above it, and the excess then goes on increasing until 
in the sixth month it amounts to no less than 273 per cent. 
This is the month in which the difference is greatest, 
though it remains throughout the rest of the year at a 
not very much lower point." This progressive increase is 
a most significant fact, and it is much to be wished that 
instead of concluding his examination at the limit of one 
year of age, the Registrar had continued it, say up to five 
years, so that he might have been able to form some notion 
of the further loss of life which falls upon the children in 
the districts where their mothers are employed in the mills 
and factories. There is not space here to reproduce the 
two tables in which the Registrar-General enumerates the 
causes of death in the rural and town districts, together 
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with the ages at which death takes place. But these tables 
are of such extreme importance that it may be well to 
compare some of the more general causes of death. 



Causes. 


Rural 
Districts. 


Preston, 

Leicester, 

and Blackburn. 


Premature Birth . ... 
Diarrhoeal Diseases . ... 
Convulsions and Diseases of the Nervous 
System . . . . 
Diseases of Respiratory Organs . 
Atrophy . . ... 


I381 
481 

I381 
2105 
1738 


2279 
3961 

3776 
3701 
2734 



The following table shews the period of death in the 
two districts respectively: — 



Age. 


Rural Districts. 


Preston, Leicester, 
and Blackburn. 




Deaths. 


Deaths. 


I Month 


3488 


4947 


2 Months 






98S 


2130 


3 i> 






707 


2049 


4 M 






673 


1967 


5 n 






618 


1749 


6 „ 






461 


1584 


7 » 






483 


1475 


8 „ 






483 


1226 


9 n 






454 


I317 


10 „ 






476 


1220 


II >j 






455 


1 1 10 


12 „ 






434 


1029 
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Relation of Married Women's labour to Infant 
Mortality. Dr. Tatham's Evidence.— The most 
striking difference between the rural districts and the selected 
towns is in the case of diarrhoea, which, taken with enteritis, 
shews a mortality seven times as great in towns as in the 
country. These figures tell their own tale, but it may be 
well to add the testimony of Dr. Tatham, for many years the 
medical officer for Manchester and Salford, as given before 
the Labour Commission. "In the year 1881 my attention 
was first seriously directed to the employment of young 
mothers in factories, in the course of my investigations con- 
cerning the causes of our abnormally heavy infant mortality, 
Salford being one of the great English towns in which infant 
mortality was year after year notoriously excessive. As a 
result of anxious inquiry, extending over many years, I was, 
and still am, convinced that very much of that excessive 
mortality was due to infant neglect, consequent on the with- 
drawal of maternal care within a few weeks of the birth of 
the children. In consequence of this practice the infants 
were frequently consigned to the care of some ignorant 
neighbour, or were nursed at home by an older child of the 
family. The children were artificially and often improperly 
fed, and a heavy death-roll was the ultimate result." 

Questioned . by the Chairman as to the time, in his 
opinion, a mother should remain at home after the birth of 
the child. Dr. Tatham said, " I should not be consistent if 
I said less than six months." 

**That of course in your opinion would have a very 
important influence upon the rate of mortality?" "I think 
it would." 

"And upon the nurture of the children ?" "I think so." 

" Is it within your experience that a considerable number 

L 
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of young married women work in factories?" "A very 
large number." 

" You speak of the effect upon infant mortality ; could 
you say anything of the effect upon the mothers themselves?" 
" I have no doubt that the health of the mothers will be 
damaged. It must be so, I am sure ; that part of the 
subject has not engaged my attention so much as this 
terrible question of infant mortality." 

It may also be interesting to add the one question which 
was asked by the representative of the manufacturing 
interest, Mr. Tunstill, a cotton spinner — "Have you con- 
sidered the financial question that is involved in this 
recommendation of yours?" And the answer, "I have 
purposely avoided that ; I leave that to those much better 
able to judge of it than I am." 

Dr. Fair's Tables. — It is most unfortunate that 
there should be such a lack of medical and statistical evi- 
dence as to the effect of factory labour upon the health of 
mothers. For this, I suppose, we shall have to wait for the 
gradual development of the human element in statistical 
science, though local medical evidence can be produced to 
shew the mischief that is constantly caused to the mother's 
health. This question of infant mortality is at any rate 
beyond the region of the speculative, and all schools of 
thought, however divided they may be by the great contro- 
versy between freedom and the regulation of women's 
labour, must be agreed that it would be nothing short of a 
national disgrace to allow matters to drift on year after year 
as they have been doing for many years past. It is now 
twenty years since Dr. Farr, the great health statistician, 
shewed the waste of life that was going on in the textile 
centres. He took the towns of Oldham, Nottingham, Man- 
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Chester, Salford, Leeds, Norwich, Portsmouth, and London, 
found the number of women of twenty years and upwards 
who were engaged in the textile manufactures and household 
duties in each, and then worked out the particulars of infant 
mortality from 1873 to 1875. '^^^ result, which is to be 
found in a table in his work on Vital StatisticSj is extremely 
striking. Thus, in Oldham, where 11,178 women were set 
down as engaged in textile manufacture, out of a total of 
32,343 women of twenty years of age and upwards, the infant 
death rate per thousand births stood at 180; in Nottingham, 
where upwards of half the women were similarly employed, 
at 200 ; in Manchester and Salford, where a quarter of the 
women were engaged in textile "manufacture, at 188; in 
Portsmouth, where there is no textile work, 146 ; and in 
London, where there is also none, 159. 

Recent Statistics. — But in 1891 the infantile death 
rate in the worst textile towns exceeded any of the figures 
produced by Dr. Farr. Thus in Preston the mortality 
was 220. There is a slight improvement, but only slight, 
in the other towns investigated by Dr. Farr. Thus in 
Oldham the rate is 171 instead of 180, in Manchester 
178 instead of 188. None of the figures that have 
been published, however, give anything like an adequate 
account of the real state of affairs. What we want is a 
statement confined to the children of those employed in 
any given industry where married women's labour is 
prevalent. To take an entire town like Manchester or 
Salford is only to approximate to the facts. In both these 
towns there are healthy suburbs and large numbers of 
well-to-do people whose children are taken away every 
year to the seaside, and there are many industries which 
are healthy, and where no women's labour is employed. 
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But anyone who cares to take the trouble to examine the 
Registrar's report, and to work out the death rates of the 
poorer quarters of Manchester and Salford, Bradford, 
Burnley, and Blackburn, or to take the Potteries and make 
similar calculations for Hanley, Burslem, and Stoke will 
be appalled by the contrast between the figures of those 
places and the rural death rate. He will find that, 
instead of being twice as high, the rate of infant mortality is 
even four or five times as high as in the country districts. 
Such figures as we have however, are sufficient, as I 
have said, to shew the close connection between the 
employment of mothers in mills and the death of 
children. 

Deterioration of Survivors.— As to the deterio- 
ration of the survivors there can be no question. The 
evidence of Dr. Tarrop, quoted before, and of other 
certifying surgeons is conclusive on this point. That 
school of thought which frames its industrial policy on the 
theory of the survival of the fittest, can scarcely point 
to any very triumphant results in the districts which we 
have been considering. They may assert, and will no 
doubt continue to assert, that the wholesale sweeping-oflf 
of damaged lives in the early months is a great boon to 
the race, and that the survivors, having stood the ordeal, 
are presumably more or less seasoned for the discharge 
of their functions. It must be pointed out, however, 
that the tests applied are one and all unnatural ones, 
and that if the laws of nature are to be consulted we shall 
be right in assuming that the children who have died 
are those who were best fitted to live. For what are we 
to think of the standard of living which subjects all 
new-comers to their capacity of assimilating adulterated 
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and unhealthy food, dispensing with maternal care, 
breathing air which is foul, and existing without sun- 
shine? Yet this is the kind of test which the pseudo- 
scientists of the day are so proud of applying, and the 
result is a weedy, sickly, unnatural generation, brought 
up without regard to any one of the most fundamental 
laws of nature. It would be every bit as reasonable to 
evolve a system of botany which rejected, as extinct or 
dying, families of plants, which could not be cultivated 
in a dark chamber or in a refrigerator, as to create 
conditions of industrial life without reference to the laws 
of nature or the teachings of health, and then to argue 
that the fitness of the race depends upon compliance 
with them. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

LEGISLATION. 

Factory Legislation Incomplete: Its intention — Sanitary and 
General Provisions — Causes of Inefficienqr — Factory Acts a 
Compromise — Experts Required — Cubic Space Requirements — 
Reforms Needed: Health — Medical Examinations — Hygienic 
Regulations — Employment of Mothers — Need for Statistics — 
Hours of Labour : Abolition of Legal Overtime — Prevalence 
of Overtime — Overtime Unnecessary — Taking Work Home — 
Regulation of Outwork— Child Labour— Extension of 
THE Factory Act Desirable — Laundresses — Nailmakers — Local 
and Imperial Authority — The Truck Act — Conclusion. 

Factory Legislation Incomplete. — There is an 
idea abroad, which is quite unwarranted, that our body 
of factory legislation is more or less final in its character, 
and that it has, in fact, accomplished the purpose for 
which it was intended by its authors. The provisions of 
the Factory Acts range themselves for the most part under 
three heads. They deal either with educational matters, 
with the regulation of the hours of labour, or with sanitary 
conditions. It needs no argument to show that great 
progress in public opinion has been taking place in respect 
of these three points. The Public Health Act is 
sufficient evidence of the progressing standard of health 
in surroundings and conditions; the Education Act is 
certainly not of a final kind, and on no question 
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has public feeling developed more rapidly of recent years 
than on that of the adaptation of the hours of labour 
to human capacity and health. If, on the one hand, the 
standard by which we are to test the effectiveness of such 
legislative provisions as come under these heads is much 
higher than it was a few years back ; on the other hand, it 
must be remembered that industrial conditions are not a 
hard and fixed quantity, that they vary with the progress of 
invention, the incidence of competition, the creation or 
alteration of tariff frontiers, and many other causes. 
The knowledge of chemical methods alone has introduced 
revolutionary changes into many industries, so that 
regulations which were drawn up ten years ago to meet 
a given state of things may be out of place or inoperative 
now. The Factory Acts, for instance, were designed in 
large part to protect women and children from the 
exhausting effects of prolonged toil, the idea at the root 
of the measures being the same great principle which 
underlies our whole system of public health. But when 
the agitation for the ten hours* day culminated in the 
Factory Act the question, after all, was not settled. It 
was within the bounds of possibility that such mechanical 
contrivances could be devised as to make the period of 
legalised toil quite as harmful to the operatives, or, indeed, 
more so, than the longer day. The question whether 
intense toil concentrated into a relatively short period, is 
more or less trying to the human frame than if the same 
toil were dispersed over a relatively longer period, cannot 
be settled off-hand. But the fact undoubtedly remains, as 
I have shewn in the chapter on textile industries, that 
machinery has been speeded up to a point which is 
immensely in excess of that which prevailed when the 
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hours were longer. At the present time, therefore, the 
strain upon the attention and the wear and tear of the 
nervous system are greatly in excess of former times, and 
the worker must be "on the stretch" the whole time to 
attend properly to the work. The illustration will serve 
to show how the factors governing the industrial situation 
shift from time to time, and act and react on one 
another, and that if factory legislation and administration 
are to be really effective they must keep pace with the 
times and adapt themselves to changing conditions. 

The fact that so large a number of additions and 
modifications have been made in our factory legislation 
since 1802, when the first intervention of the State on 
behalf of factory children took place, shews that some 
attempt at least has been made to grapple with this 
part of the question. It may suffice for our immediate 
purpose to note the clear intention and spirit of British 
factory legislation ; viz., the protection of those who are 
unable to help themselves in the matter of securing humane 
conditions of labour. Thus, the State does not allow 
children to work all their time in a factory until they are 
thirteen years of age, and not then unless they have 
attained to a standard of school proficiency, which is fixed 
by the Secretary of State ; nor does it allow half-timers to 
begin work until they are eleven. Then again, no child 
or young person of either sex under sixteen years of age is 
allowed to enter a factory without obtaining a certificate from 
the certifying surgeon as to his or her fitness for the work. 
If a fatal accident happens in a workshop, or a serious or fatal 
accident in a factory, the certifying surgeon has to give in 
his report on the case. Then again, night-work is absolutely 
forbidden for women and children. But the State contem- 
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plates much more than this. It provides that workmen as 
well as women and children shall secure conditions such as 
are not prejudicial to their health and well-being. There 
are clauses in the Factory Acts — permissive, it is true, for 
the most part — bearing upon the efficient ventilation of 
factories and workshops, and providing for the installation 
of fans in certain cases ; for the purifying of the atmosphere 
where noxious, poisonous, or offensive matter or injurious 
dusts are given off in the process of work ; and for a certain 
allowance of space and air. Anyone who goes through the 
Acts carefully can have no doubt that the protection originally 
accorded to women and children has now in certain im- 
portant respects been recognised by the State as a claim to 
be enforced on behalf of every class of workmen. Nor must 
we forget, in estimating the functions of the State in relation 
to labour, that the Factory Acts form one of an entire class 
of legislation which is based on the principle that human 
life and health are the direct care of the organised com- 
munity, and can under no circumstances become, whether 
by hire or sale or any other form of contract, the property 
of the employing class. Thus the Mines Regulation Act 
forbids the employment of women underground, and fixes 
the age of twelve as that in which boys may go below 
ground ; whilst it formulates a complete and most elaborate 
code of precautionary measures in the interests of the 
workmen. The Employers' Liability Act belongs to the 
same category, for it throws upon the employer in a large 
number of cases the responsibility for injury done to his 
workpeople in the course of their employment.* It is clear 

• The Bill recently rejected by the House of Lords contained a 
clause enabling workpeople to claim compensation from employers 
who had omitted to take reasonable precautions for securing healthy 
conditions, in the event of such neglect injuring their health. 
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then that the State is committed to a principle the main- 
tenance of which involves responsibilities of the profoundest 
importance, and for the carrying out of which in their 
entirety not only vigilance and a highly organised staff of 
trained inspectors are necessary, but close and scientific 
acquaintance with various forms of industry, and with the 
physiological effects of these various forms upon life and 
health — in a word, administrative experience of an extremely 
high order. And this brings us to an inquiry as to the 
administrative efficiency as well as the legislative symmetry 
of these great industrial measures. 

Reasons for Inefficiency. — But notwithstanding 
such admirable intentions on the part of the State 
many abuses still thrive amongst women workers, ex- 
cessive hours are frequently worked, and hundreds and 
thousands of women break down every year or become 
prematurely old from overwork, or from the very un- 
healthy conditions which the Factory Acts are designed 
to put an end to. In spite of certifying surgeons and 
the code of public health enjoined by the Acts the children 
who enter our factories turn out totally unfitted for the 
strain, and grow up into half-developed beings or fall victims 
to some form of industrial disease. To some the criticism 
may suggest itself that these things cannot be cured 
by Act of Parliament or by encroaching on the liberty of 
the individual. However, as modern States have agreed 
that the protection of human life is one of the first reasons 
of their existence, and as common-sense, to say nothing of 
humanity, does not see much to regret in the limitation of 
the liberty of one class to inflict grave hardships upon 
another, such an objection will not take us much further. 
Moreover, there is a sufficient explanation of the compara- 
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tive breakdown of good intentions without laying the 
blame upon Acts of Parliament The gap between in- 
tention and performance, which is presumably to be found 
in most of our institutions as well as in individuals, is in 
truth not lacking in our protective labour regulations, and 
the vaguer the intention the greater the gap. And it would 
not be fair to lay the blame for the failure in giving substance 
to the Acts altogether upon those who administer them. 

Factory Acts a Compromise. — The Factory Acts 
are of the nature of a compromise between two different 
social schools. The vague phraseology, the lack of a 
definite standard, the readiness to grant exceptions to 
certain trades, and, under certain conditions, the large dis- 
cretion left in the hands both of the Secretary of State and 
the Inspectors of Factories, these are amongst the signs of 
the contending elements ampng which the Acts represent 
a compromise. Where, as in the case of the textile trades, 
a definite working day is laid down and overtime is abso- 
lutely prohibited, the administration of the Acts is a com- 
paratively simple matter. The factory inspector and the 
factory clock between them are a match for the employer 
who is disposed to let his machinery run beyond the legal 
limit. On the other hand, where the emphatic "shair* 
which applies to the textile trades is changed into " may," 
where overtime is permitted on account of a press of 
orders, or of season requirements, or the perishable nature 
of certain commodities, the standard of administration must 
inevitably become relaxed like the Acts themselves. Several 
instances, somewhat too technical perhaps to be given 
here, might be produced in which the Acts have been so 
drafted as to place the staff of inspectors in an almost 
impossible position. Thus they are supposed in a general 
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way to see that factories and workshops are properly 
ventilated, and that conditions of health are favourable. 
When overtime is worked each person is supposed to have 
an allowance of 400 cubic feet of space, and the inspector 
is expected to be the judge of what is healthy or injurious 
in various processes of manufacture. These surely are 
cases in which a feeble and uninformed intention, rather 
than defective executive measures, must be held responsible 
for lack of results. It is obviously unreasonable to throw 
the responsibility upon an inspector of introducing a variety 
of highly-technical hygienic appliances into buildings which 
have been designed and erected without regard to health, 
and in which plant and machinery have been laid down 
with a single eye to production — ^just as unreasonable in 
fact as to try to preserve a town from typhoid fever by 
taking precautions after a defective drainage system has 
been completed instead of before. 

Experts Required. — Again, a staff of experts is 
necessary for carrying out the public health side of 
such an Act as this, and yet the Home Secretary, with 
no experts to consult, is expected to preside as a 
minister of industrial health over the welfare of the vast 
mass of the working population, whilst duties are thrown 
upon the inspectors which could only be efficiently dis- 
charged with the help of expert sanitarians, engineers, 
architects, chemists, and medical men. The requirement 
of 400 cubic feet of space is an instance of the official brain 
working in a vacuum, and here again the administrative 
side is not to be blamed. How is a factory inspector to 
see that every person who works overtime gets his 400 feet? 
How can he calculate?. Is he to set his calculation against 
that of the manufacturer who is anxious to keep all his hands 
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working extra hours, and who assures hiai that, after making 
due deduction for bench room, machinery, and the like, 
each person will enjoy his allotted share ? Assuming that 
it is a physical possibility for the inspector with his 
measuring apparatus to get round to every place of work 
where overtime is carried on, to keep a record of all the 
alterations made in the workshops and the number of 
persons occupied and so forth, is it to be supposed that the 
inspector will carry out what is presumably the intention of, 
the law, namely, that each person shall have 400 feet of air 
to breathe — a very different thing from 400 feet of space, 
inasmuch as furnaces and gases breathe air just as much as 
human beings, whilst nearly every trade sets up conditions 
which tend to pollute or deteriorate it to some extent? 
Let us bear in mind that the life and health of multitudes 
of people hang upon the distinction between a clear and 
definite regulation which is framed to be carried out and a 
vague and misty one which may represent a principle and 
an intention, but cannot be reduced to practice in its 
clouded shape, and we shall understand the vital importance 
of a clear, straightforward, and definite regulation. 

Reforms Needed. — Our answer then to the question, 
" How is it that, in spite of Factory Acts, things are still so 
bad to-day for many of the most defenceless workers ?" is, 
that the State has not troubled to understand where the 
shoe pinches, and that in its eagerness to concede something 
to supposed trading interests it has allowed confusion and 
licence to interfere with the working of those humane 
enactments. I therefore propose to examine briefly the 
various points which call urgently for immediate reform. 

(i) In respect of Health, {a) Periodical medical examin- 
ation in trades where women and children are largely 
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employed. The Certifying Surgeon — ^who by the way 
ought to be employed directly by the State and not by the 
manufacturers — at present only examines the children and 
young persons before they begin work in the factory, and 
has no jurisdiction over workshops except upon the special 
order of the Secretary of State. His duties should be 
extended to workshops, and periodical examination should 
be made of the women, children, and young persons — 
especially of the two latter classes — ^where ground exists for 
supposing that the conditions of any trade are injurious to 
health. A body of experience should be brought together 
as to the special effects of given industries upon health with 
a view to such improvements and modifications being made 
in mechanical and other manufacturing processes as to 
minimise injurious effects. 

{b) Definite Hygienic Regulations, Each industry in 
which injurious processes are carried on should be subjected 
to periodical investigation by experts, working in conjunction 
with the Certifying Surgeons and factory inspectors, whose 
duty it should be to recommend such improvements as are 
feasible with a view to the protection of health. Steps 
have already been taken under Section 8 of the Factory 
Act, 1 89 1, for drawing up special rules for injurious trades, 
but in view of the constant changes which take place in 
manufacture, it seems highly desirable that there should be 
a regular staff of experts in connection with the Home 
Office, so that the Factory Department could be in touch 
with such industrial changes and inventions as take place 
from time to time. Another very necessary step seems to 
lie in the direction of some system of licensing buildings 
erected for industrial purposes, so that a proper survey by 
sanitary and architectural experts may be made, and any 
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necessary structural alterations carried out before the work 
is begun. Just as the Education Department now lays 
down definite hygienic regulations to be observed in the 
construction of schools, so the Factory Department, in 
connection perhaps with the local authorities, should seek 
to enforce a standard of healthiness. 

(2) The Employment of Mothers. As the law stands at 
present, the only regulation with regard to the employment 
of mothers is one which forbids their employment in 
factories and workshops within a month after the birth 
of a child. This was one of the recommendations made 
by the Berlin Conference. In the opinion of Dr. Tatham, 
for many years the medical officer of health for Manchester, 
and now head of the Statistical Department in the office 
of the Registrar-General, as well as of many other medical 
men who have studied this question for years on the spot, 
this period is far too short in regard both to the health 
of the mother and the welfare of the child — two points 
which it is practically impossible to separate in considering 
this question. 

Whilst it may be urged on the one hand that any further 
intervention on the part of the State must proceed with 
the utmost caution in view of the extent to which married 
women are employed, it is impossible to regard with 
anything but feelings of alarm and even of consternation 
such statistics on this matter as are already available, and it 
would seem in the highest degree desirable that either a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, or a Depart- 
mental Committee representing the Home Office and the 
Local Government Board, should without delay extend and 
consolidate the researches which have been made, with a 
view to furnishing in the most reliable manner data upon 
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which any further enactments may be laid down. That 
there will have to be a further and considerable extension 
of the period referred to, and that in certain occupations 
which are shewn to be peculiarly prejudicial to the health 
of women the prohibition of their labour may be held to 
be necessary in the public interest, are facts which no one 
acquainted with the growth of public sentiment can fail to 
observe. 

(3) Reflation of Hours of Labour, (a) The Abolition of 
Legalised Overtime, Allusion has already been made to 
the grievous defect which has gradually • crept into and 
tended largely to destroy the efficiency of the Factory Acts. 
Evidence given before the Labour Commission, and 
furnished on many occasions in the annual report of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories by Her Majesty's factory 
inspectors, proves conclusively that in the first place such 
overtime is injurious ; in the second place, that it is oftea 
totally unnecessary; and, in the third place, that it is 
impossible to keep an effective check on the period during 
which work is performed. The character of that section of 
the Act which enables overtime to be worked may be 
judged from the following extract : " Where it is proved to 
the satisfaction of a Secretary of State that in any class of 
non-textile factories or workshops or parts thereof, it is 
necessary by reason of the material which is the subject of 
the manufacturing process or handicraft therein being liable 
to be spoiled by the weather, or by reason of press of work 
arising at certain recurring seasons of the year, or by reason 
of the liability of the business to a sudden press of orders 
arising from unforeseen events, to employ young persons 
and women in manner authorised by this exception, and 
that such employment will not injure the health of the 
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young persons and women affected thereby, he may, by 
order made under part of this Act, extend this exception 
to such factories or workshops, or parts thereof." Employers 
are thus permitted to work women and young persons — 
and a child of thirteen bearing her school certificate ranks 
as a "young person" — for forty-eight days in any twelve 
months for fourteen hours a day exclusive of meal times, 
in flax scutch mills, brick and tile making, parts of 
rope works carried on in the open air, Turkey-red dyeing 
and glue making (overtime being permissible in these 
cases because of considerations of weather), letterpress 
printing, bookbinding, lithographic printing, Christmas 
present making, firewood cutting, almanac making, aerated 
water making, and playing-card making (these trades being 
licensed because "press of work arises at certain recur- 
ring seasons of the year"), the making-up of any article 
of wearing apparel and furniture hangings, artificial flower 
making, fancy box making, biscuit making and job 
dyeing, and the extensive class of workers who are em- 
ployed in warehouses in polishing, cleaning, wrapping, 
or packing up goods. The State itself also asks to be 
exempted from its own laws, and we find that, by an order 
gazetted September i6, 1889, the milling, perforating, and 
gumming of postage and inland revenue stamps are made 
the subject of legalised overtime. , But the forty-eight days 
which are set as the limit in these cases are doubled in 
respect to that category of trades which deals with perish- 
able articles, so that in processes connected with preserving 
fruit or fish and the making of condensed milk, women 
are actually allowed by the law to work for ninety-six days in 
the course of any twelve months for fourteen hours a day. 
The only objections that can be urged to putting 
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factories in general upon the same footing as those in 
the textile trades are the arguments which were adduced 
against the principle of State regulation of the hours of 
labour. If the textile trades can be conducted without 
overtime — trades which are dominated by changes of 
fashion and season just as much as any other trades — 
is it not absurd on the face of it to allow printers, pork- 
pie makers, and a host of other manufacturers whose 
business is supposed to be aflFected by liability to sudden 
pressure of orders and by season demands to remain 
untouched by the Act? Granted that excessively long 
hours are necessary for certain periods in the case of 
operations that have to be conducted out of doors, or 
such operations as fish curing and the like, the way to 
meet the difficulty is not by over-taxing the strength of 
those employed, but by working double or, if necessary, 
treble shifts. It cannot be too strongly urged that these 
exceptions are entirely contrary to the spirit of factory 
legislation, which is based upon the doctrine that trade 
must adapt itself to what is necessary for the workers 
in regard to their health and requirements as human 
beings, and that it is entirely opposed to the theory 
that human beings must adapt their standard of health 
and leisure to the conveniences and exigencies of trade. 
Whether the maximum hours of labour fixed for the textile 
trades, viz.^ fifty-six per week, are not too many is another 
question. In the opinion of the operatives themselves 
forty-eight hours are long enough, and the textile trades are 
promoting a bill to give legislative force to their belief. 
It has been shewn in previous chapters that the intensity of 
work has greatly increased, and that the demands made 
upon the strength and endurance of the workers are 
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probably more severe than was the cas.e before the pass- 
ing of the' Acts. It must not be forgotten that a law 
which has been made by the national legislature in such a 
matter as this imposes a responsibility of the very gravest 
kind upon the nation. In other trades the hours of 
labour are now, generally speaking, shorter than those in 
the textile trades. London builders, taking the year 
round, do not work more than an average of forty-eight 
hours a week, engineers work fifty-two and a half, and 
so do boiler-makers and iron-founders. This is not the 
place for a detailed treatment of the demand for a shorter 
day, but the fact cannot be overlooked — a fact which 
was insisted upon in the fifth chapter — that as motive 
power and machinery replace manual work so the claim for 
longer periods of rest and leisure grows stronger. There is 
a danger lest society in its intense pre-occupation with the 
multiplication of commodities should take up a false posi- 
tion simply by forgetting this fact. But if the arguments in 
favour of a general reduction of the hours of labour are strong 
anywhere, they are peculiarly strong in the case of women, 
for in a vast number of cases a woman, when she leaves her 
daily work, has to begin a second spell of work at home. 

{b,) Continuation of Work at Home after Factory Hours, 
— This is a practice which is openly encouraged by some 
manufacturers, and more or less secretly by others. It is 
a common sight, for instance, in Belfast, to see women 
returning home from the handkerchief or other works in 
which they have been employed during the whole day, 
with bundles of work to make up at night, so that the 
worker has to stitch often till midnight, or later, in order 
to take the finished bundle back the next morning. In 
London, too, this practice obtains. Obviously, if such 
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an infringement of the spirit of the Act is allowed, the 
factory regulation becomes worthless in respect of hours. 

(4) The Regulation of Out-work, — By a clause in the 
Act of 1 89 1 the Home Secretary was empowered to 
schedule certain trades in which work was given out by 
a middleman or manufacturer — either to contractors or 
to workpeople direct — to be done off the premises ; to 
enforce the keeping of a register giving the names and 
addresses of such persons, so as to enable the factory 
inspector or the sanitary authority to investigate the con- 
ditions under which the work was being done. The 
Home Secretary has made an order which brings the 
clothing trades, the cabinet trade, and the electro- 
plating industry under this provision, and energetic steps 
have been taken to trace the work thus given out. 
Obviously, however, such a task involves a large staff of 
inspectors; and in cases where the duty devolves upon 
the sanitary authority the expense suddenly thrown upon 
the ratepayers to provide an adequate staff, added to 
other considerations, has led to practically nothing being 
done, so that the order remains inoperative. It is un- 
questionably desirable that the person who gives out the 
work should be made responsible for the sanitary and other 
conditions under which it is performed, a provision which 
would act as a deterrent to a practice which is admittedly 
full of hardships for the workers and of risks for the con- 
sumers. As to the latter consideration, the whole question 
of the administration of the workshops part of the Factory 
Acts by the local authorities will have to be revised. As 
things are at present, there is no power of compelling them 
to do the work, whilst the division of authority which exists 
between the Factory Department and the local sanitary 
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authority is very far from tending to the efficient carrying 
out of the measures laid down! The great thing is, how- 
ever, that the principle of throwing the responsibility for 
the conditions of labour upon the person who practically 
employs such labour — ^whether by means of the sweating 
system or not — ^should be recognised, and a first step in 
this direction has undoubtedly been taken by the regis- 
tration order referred to. 

(5) Child Labour, — Both the educational and physio- 
logical experts who have given attention to this question are 
agreed that two things should be done. The system of half- 
time, under which a child spends half the week in the 
factory and half in the school, is a double evil to the half- 
timer, as both education and health suffer from the process. 
In the opinion of many competent observers the system of 
half-time should be abolished. So long, however, as it 
is permitted to continue, the age of eleven which was fixed 
under the new Act is undoubtedly too low, taking the 
general level of European nations as a standard, for, after 
all, the work in school is to the average child as hard 
as work in the factory, and it is too much to demand 
of young children the double strain entailed by mental, 
nervous, and physical causes which is involved in the 
school and factory rigime. The age of thirteen, at which 
the child passes into the "young person" stage — to use 
the legal expression — and obtains the privilege of working 
full time, may be warranted in certain trades, but it is 
highly desirable that the field of occupation should be 
diflferentiated, and that occupations suph as the textile 
trades, which involve special strain upon the physique of 
growing children, should be regulated by a scale of age. 

(6) Extension of the Factory Acts, — The Acts should be 

M 2 
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extended so as to cover the case of laundresses, who ought 
never to have been left out The sanitary conditions under 
which vast numbers of these women work are extremely 
bad, the hours of work are excessively long and far above 
the standard set by the Factory Acts, and in steam laundries 
there is a quantity of machinery used without any safe- 
guards being adopted for proper fencing, so that accidents 
are very frequent. The arguments used for keeping laun- 
dries outside the Acts are, that it is a more or less domestic 
industry, that any limitation would fall very severely on 
the small employer, and that the nature of the trade is 
such as to necessitate long working hours during the latter 
part of the week, when most of the work is done. Against 
this, however, we must set the facts that no attempt has 
really been made to organize the work, which could as 
well be spread over a longer period as crowded into a 
few days each week; that individual employers have 
successfully done so ; that for the protection of the women 
as well as of the public, sanitary supervision is most 
essential ; and, finally, that the health and safety of those 
employed are severely compromised by the conditions 
under which work is done at present. 

(7) Co-ordination of Local and Imperial Authority, — 
Reference has been made to the difficulties which arise 
in the dual control exercised by the Factory Department 
and the local sanitary authority, which latter body is re- 
sponsible for the sanitary conditions of workshops, subject 
to a final reference to the Factory Department. Experience 
in past years has proved that when it has been sought in 
the same way to devolve upon the local authorities these 
important powers, general neglect has been shown by a 
large number of districts, so much so indeed, that after 
a trial it was found necessary for the Factory Department 
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to resume the work of inspection. This portion of the 
Act has in fact been tossed backwards and forwards with 
results that can scarcely be called satisfactory. It remains 
to be seen whether some plan cannot be adopted by 
which the local authorities can be utilised without the 
provisions of the Act being allowed to lapse — a plan 
which should be checked by head-quarters either at the 
Local Government Board or the Home Office, or by an 
executive Labour Department of the future, so that a 
given standard of efficiency may be secured. There 
remain certain administrative reforms which will no doubt 
be carried out as time goes on. Already large additions 
have been made to the existing staff of factory inspectors.* 

Whilst much of the work is of a more or less routine 
and simple character, and can be discharged best by those 
who are acquainted with the technicalities and methods of 
the trade, there are certain departments which call for the 
highest scientific skill, for full statistical information, as 
well as for unceasing vigilance. A word or two must be 
added as to the penalties which are inflicted under the Acts. 
The scale suggested by the Acts is very low, and the magis- 
trates often inflict a merely nominal penalty, so that em- 
ployers who infringe the Acts have little to fear except from 
the annoyance caused by proceedings being taken against 
them. This is a thoroughly unsatisfactory state of things. 

(8) The Truck Act — For the protection of women 
workers an amendment to the Truck Act is sorely needed ; 
the system of arbitrary fines and deductions, to which 
reference has already been made, is an unmitigated evil, 

* The appointment of Departmental Committees, consisting of 
scientific specialists and fiictory inspectors, shews that the Home Office 
is alive to the necessity of improving the quality of £a,ctory inspection 
in the case of injurious trades. 
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and tends more than any other condition of labour to 
degrade the workers, and hold them in bondage. 

Conclusion. — During the next few years we are likely 
to see great changes, for the agitation which has taken 
place in the labour world in recent times is not of a 
spasmodic kind. It is the outcome of years of struggle 
and suffering and thought, and of many defeats on the 
part of the workers. For them the Factory Acts are of 
quite incalculable importance. They stand for industrial 
health, for the safeguard of the worker's leisure and 
standard of life, for the civic principle in the affairs 
of the labour market and the workshop. They standi 
too, for the ratification by the State of the will of the 
people as expressed by their common voice and common 
organisations. It is not true to say that they spare them the 
trouble of doing something which they might equally well 
do for themselves. The Acts give a statutory validity to 
what the workers have already decided upon in times past. 
They secure the ground already won, so that the workers 
may go forward, and on that ground raise their standard 
of living higher; so that the manufacturers may put 
their houses in order, introducing better management and 
mechanical methods ; so that the standard of living and the 
standard of general efficiency may advance together. Under 
the guiding intelligence of the nation these great human 
enactments, which have been a godsend to the people of 
this country in the past, will become ever more fruitful as 
higher civic ideals and a deeper conception of human 
welfare and industry take the place of the conceptions 
which have prevailed during the transition period from 
which we are now emerging. 
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Gibbon. THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition, edited with 
Notes and Appendices and Maps by J. B. Bury, M.A, Fellow of 
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Bobbins. THE EARLY LIFE OF WILLIAM EWART 
GLADSTONR By A F. Robbins. fVitk Portraits. Crown 
%vo, 6s, 
A full account of the early part of Mr. Gladstone's extraordinary career^ based on 
much research, and contaming a good deal of new matter, especially with regard 
to his school and college days. 

Baxing Gould. THE DESERTS OF SOUTH CENTRAL 
FRANCE. ByS. Baring Gould, With numerous Illustrations by 
F. D. Bedford, S. Hutton, etc. 2 vols. Demy Svo. $2s. 
This book is the first serious attempt to describe the great barren tableland that 
extends to the south of Limousin in the Department of Aveyron, Lot, etc., a 
country of dolomite cliffS| and caSons, and subterranean rivers. The region is 
full of prehistoric and historic interest, relics of cave-dwellers, of mediseval 
robbers, and of the English domination and the Hundred Years' War. Tha 
book is lavishly illustrated. 
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Baring Ckmld. A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their traditional melodies. Collected and 
arranged by S. Baring Gould and H. Fleetwood Sheppard. 
Htsfmiitw. 6s. 

In ooUectiiig West of Eagland abi for ' Soogs of tlie West,' the editors cane acntt 
a Dumber of songs snd airs of considerable merit, which were known throoghont 
England and could not justly be regarded as belonging tcDevon and Corawall. 
Some fifty of these are now given to the world. 

OUpliaat THE FRENCH RIVIERA. By Mrs. Ouphant 
and F. R. Oliphant. "V^th Illustrations and Maps. Croufn Szw, 
6s. 

A Tolome dealing with the French Rivien from Toulon to Mentone. Without fall- 
ing within the guide-book category, the book will supply some useful practical 
infonnation, while occupying itself chiefly with descriptive and historical matter. 
A special feature will be the attention directed to those portions of the Riviera, 
which, tfaovgh fiill of interest and easily accessible from many well-freqncnted 
spots, are generally left nnvisited by English travellers, such as the Manres 
Mooatains and the St. Tropes district, the country lying between Cannes, Grasse 
and the Var, and the magnificent valleys behind Nice. There will be sevesal 
original iUas^tioas. 

Ctaovse. BRITISH BATTLES. By H. B. George, M.A., 
FeUow of New College, Oxford. fViiA numerous Plans, Crown 
ottf* 6s. 

This book, by a wdl-known authority on militaiy history, will be an important 
contribntioD to the l it er at u r e of the subject. All the great battles of English 
history are fuUy described, connecting chapters carefully treat of the changes 
wrought by new discoveries and developments, and the healthy s^t of patriotism 
is nowhere absent from the pages. 

Shedlock. THE PIANOFORTE SONATA : Its Origin and 
Development By J. S. Shbdlock. Crown 8sv. 5^. 

This is a prwtical and not unduly tedmical account of the Sonata treated histori- 
cally. It contains several novel features, and an account of various worics little 
kaoiwB to the English public. 

JenkB. ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. By E Jemks, 
M.A| Professor of Law at University College* LhrerpooL Crown 
80W. ar. 6d. 

A short aoooottt of Local Govenuaent, historical and escplanatory, which will appear 
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nxon. A PRIMER OF TENNYSON. By W. M. Dixon, 
M. A.9 Professor of English Literature at Mason G)llege. Fcap. Bi>o. 

This book consists of (z) a sncdnct but complete biography of Lord Tennyson; 
(a) an account of the volumes published by him in chronological order, dealing with 
the more important poems separately ; (3) a concise criticism of Tennyson in his 
▼arious aspects as lyntt, dramatist, and representative poet of his day; (4) a 
bibliography. Such a complete book on such a subject, and at such a moderate 
price, should find a host of readers. 

Oscar Browning. THE AGE OF THE CONDOTTIERI ; A 
Short History of Italy from 1409 to 1530. By Oscar Browning^ 
M.A., Fellow of King's College, Cambridge. Crown Svo, $5. 
This book is a continuation of Mr. Browning's 'Guelphs and Ghibellines,' and the 
two works form a complete account of Italian history from X250 to xsaa 

Layard. RELIGION IN BOYHOOD. Notes on the Reli- 
gions Trainhig of Boys. With a Preface by J. R. Illingworth. 
By E. B. JoAYAKD, M.A. iSmo, is. 

Button. THE VACCINATION QUESTION. A Letter to 
the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P. By A. W. Hutton, 
M.A. Cratvn Svo. is. 



Leaders of Religion 

N£W VOLUMES 

Crown Svo, y, 6d, 

LANCELOT ANDREWES, Bishop of Winchester. By R. L. 
Ottley, Principal of Pusey House« Oxford, and Fellow of Mag- 
dalen. With Portrait. 

St. AUGUSTINE of Canterbury. By E. L. Cutts, D.D. 
mth a Portrait. 

THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. With a 
Portrait, Sttond Edition. 

JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, Sub-Warden of Keble 
College. With a Portrait. Seventh Edition. 
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English Classics 



Edited by W. E. Henlbt. 
Messrs. Methuen propose to publuJi, under this title, a series of the masterpieces of 
the English tongue. 

' • • • ■ ubUc has 

. . , hioDcd. 

This, then, is the moment for the issue of such a series as, while well within the 

reach of the average buver, shall be at once an ornament to the shelf of htm that 

>thee3 



The ordinary 'cheap edition' appears to have served its puipose: the public 
found out the artist-printer, and is now ready for somethms better fiuhioi 
This, then, is the moment for the issue of such a series as, while well within 
reach of the average buver, shall be at once an ornament to the shelf of htm 
owns, and a deliffht to the eye of him that reads.^ 

The series, of which Mr. Wilham Ernest Henley is the general editor, will confine 
itself to no single period or department of literature. Poetrv, fiction, drama, 
biography, autobiography, letters, essays— in all these fields is the material of 
many goodly volumes. 

The books, which are dengned and printed by Messrs. Constable, vrill be issued in 
two editions— 

(i) A small edition, on the finest Japanese vellum, limited in most 
cases to 75 copies, demy 8vo, 21^. a volume nett ; 

(2) The popular edition on laid paper, crown 8vo, buckram, 3^. ddT. a 
volume. 

The first six numbers are :•— 
THE LIFE AND OPINIONS OF TRISTRAM SHANDY. 
By Lawrence Sterne. With an Introduction by Charles 
Whiblby, and a Portrait. 2 vols, 

THE WORKS OF WILLIAM CONGREVE. With an Intro- 
duction by G. S. Street, and a Portrait 2 vols. 

THE LIVES OF DONNE, WOTTON, HOOKER, HERBERT, 
AND SANDERSON. By Izaak Walton. With an Introduction 
by Vernon Blackburn, and a Portrait. 

THE ADVENTURES OF HADJI BABA OF ISPAHAN. 
By James Morier. With an Introduction by E. S. Browne, M. A. 

THE POEMS OF ROBERT BURNS. With an Introduction 
by W. E. Henley, and a Portrait. 2 vols, 

THE LIVES OF THE ENGLISH POETS. By Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D. With an Introduction by Jambs Hepburn 
Millar, and a Portrait 3 vols. 

Classical Translations 

NEJV VOLUMES 
Crown Svo, Finely printed and bound in blue buckram, 
LUCIAN — Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, 
The Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood), Translated by S. 
T. Irwin, M. A., Assistant Master at Clifton ; late Scholar of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 3j. 6d, 
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SOPHOCLES— Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. 

MORSHKAD, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford; Assistant 

Master at Winchester. 2x. 6d, 
TACITUS— Agricola and Germania. Translated by R. B. 

TOWNSHEND, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 6d, 
CICERO— Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, PhUippic ii., 

In Catilinam). Translated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A., Fellow 

and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 5^. 

University Extension Series 

NEW VOLUMES, CnnmUw. ts,6d, 

THE EARTH. An Introduction to Physiography. By EvAN 
Small, M.A. Illustrated, 

INSECT LIFE. By F. W. Theobald, M.A. Illustrated. 

Social Questions of To-day 

NEWVOLUME. Crown Zoo. as.6d. 

WOMEN'S WORK. By Lady Dilke, Miss Bullev, and 
Miss Whitley. 

Cheaper Editions 

Baring Oonld THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS : The 
Emperors of the Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous Illus- 
trations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. Baring Gould, 
Author of ' Mehalah,' etc. Third Edition. Royal %vo. 15;. 
'A most splendid and fascinating book on a sabject of undying interest. The great 
feature of the book is the use the author has made of the existing portraits of the 
Caesars, and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with this 
line of research. It is brilliantly written, ana the illnstrations are supplied on a 
scale of profuse magnificence.'— J9aii^ Ckromcl*. 

Clark BnsselL TilE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 
LINGWOOD. By W. Clark Russell, Author of * The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor.' With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. Second 
Edition. 8sv. 6s, 
A most excellent and wholesome book, which we should like to tec in the hands of 
every boy in the country.'— 5"/. lames' s Gazette. 
A2 
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Fiction 

Baling Gould. KITTY ALONE. By S. Baring Gould, 

Author of * Mehalah,' * Cheap Jack Zita,' etc. 3 vols. Crown Zvo, 
A romance of DevoD life. 

Norrifl. MATTHEW AUSTIN. By W. E. NORRIS, Author of 

* Mdle. de Mersai/ etc. 3 vols. Crown Svo. 
A story of English social life by the well-known author of ' The Rogne.' 

Paxker. THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. By Gilbert 
Parker, Author of * Pierre and his People,* etc. 2 vols. Crown Svo, 
A historical romance dealing with a stirring period in the history of Canada. 

Anthony Hope. THE GOD IN THE CAR. By Anthony 
Hope, AuUior of * A Change of Air,* etc 2 vols. Crown Svo, 
A story of modem society by the clever anthor of ' The Prisoner of Zenda.' 

Mrs. Watson. THIS MAN'S DOMINION. By the Author 
of * A High Little World.* 2 vols. Crown Svo, 
A story of the conflict between love and religious scruple. 

Oonan Doyle. ROUND THE RED LAMP. By A. Conan 
Doyle, Author of « The White Company,' * The Adventures of Sher- 
lock Holmes,* etc. Crown Svo. 6s. 
This volume, by the well-known author of * The Refugees/ contains the experiences 
of a general practition^ round whose ' Red Lamp ' cluster many dramas — some 
sordid, some terrible. Toe author makes an attempt to draw a few phases of life 
from tne point of view of the man who lives and works behind the lamp. 

Barr. IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. By Robert Barr, 
Author of • From Whose Bourne,* etc. Crown Svo, 6s, 
A story of journalism and Fenians, told with much vigour and humour. 

Benson. SUBJECT TO VANITY. By Margaret Benson. 
With numerous Illustrations, CroTvn Svo, $s. 6d, 
A volume of humorous and sjrmpatbetic sketches of animal life and h<Mne pets. 

X. L. AUT DIABOLUS AUT NIHIL, and Other Stories. 
By X. L. Crown Szv. 3J. 6d. 
A collection of stories of much weird power. The title story appeared some years 
ago in ' Blackwood's Magarine,' and excited considerable . attention. The 
'Spectator' spoke of it as 'distinctly original, and in the highest degree imagina^ 
tive. The conception, if self-generated, is almost as lofty as Milton's.' 

Morrison. LIZERUNT, and other East End Idylls. By 
Arthur Morrison. CroTvn Svo, 6s. 

A volume of sketches of East End life, some of which have appeared in the ' National 
Observer,' and have been much praised for their truth and strength and pathos. 

O'Grady. THE COMING OF CURCULAIN. By Standish 
O'Grady, Author of * Finn and his Companions,* etc. Illustrated 
by Murray Smith. Crown Svo. p. 6d, 

Tb« story of the boyhood of one of the legendary heroes of Ireland. 
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New Editions 

E. P. Benson. THE RUBICON. By E. F. Benson, Author 

of 'Dodo.' Fourth Edition. Crown ^o, 6s. 
Mr. Benson's second novel has been, in its two volnme form, almost as great a 
success as his first The * Birmingham Post' says it is *wetlwrHfent stimulate 
ingt uneoftPentiotuOt tmd^ in a word, eharacterisiic* I the * National Observer* 
congratulates Mr. Benson upon *an exceptional achievenunt^ and calls the 
book ' a notable advance on his previous work,* 

Stanley Weyman. UNDER THE RED ROBE. By Stanley 
Weym AN, Author of * A Gentleman of France. * With Twelve Illus- 
trations by R. Caton Woodville. Fourth Edition. Crown 8w. 6s. 
A cheaper edition of a book which won instant popnlarity. No nnfavonrable review 
occurred, and most critics spoke in terms of enthusiastic admiration. The ' West- 
minster Gazette ' called it * a hook of which we h/tve read every word/or the sheer 
pleasure ofreeulif^^ and which we put down with a pang that we cannot forget 
it aU emd start again.* The 'Daily Chronicle' said that * every one who reads 
Books at all must read this thrilling romance ^ from the first page of which to the 
last the hreaihless reader is haled along* It also called the book * an inspiration 
of manliness emd courage* The * Globe ' called it * a delightful tale of chivalry 
and adventure^ vivid and dramatic, with a wholesome modesty and reverence 
for the highest* 

Baxing Oonld. THE QUEEN OF LOVE. By S. Baring 
Gould, Author of 'Cheap Jack Zita,' etc. Second Edition. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 
The scenery is admirable and the dramatic incidents most striking.' — Glasgow 
Herald 

* Strong, interesting, and dewtJ^lVestminster Gasette, 

* You cannot put it down till you have finished it,*— Punch. 

Can be heartily recommended to all who care for cleanly, energetic, and interesting 
^ct\on,*—Sussex Dedly News, 

Mrs. Oliphant. THE PRODIGALS. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Second Edition. Crown ^o. $s. 6d. 

Eichard Pryco. WINIFRED MOUNT. By Richard Pryce. 
Second Edition* Crown Srw. p. 6d. i 
The 'Sussex Daily News' called this book *a delightJM story,* 9nd said thattthe 
writing was 'uniformly Bright and graceful* The * Daily Telegraph ' said that tha 
author was a ' deft and elegant story-teller^ and that the book was ' em extremely 
clever story, utterly untainted By pessimism or vulgarity.* 

Constance Smith. A CUMBERER OF THE GROUND. 
By Constancb Smith, Author of < The Repentance of Paul Went- 
worth,' etc Now Edition* Crown Svo. y. 6d. 
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School Books 



A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS AND PHRASES. 
By A M. M. STBDMAN9 M.A. i^mo, is, 

STEPS TO GREEK. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. iBmo. 
u.6d. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER OF ACCIDENCE AND 
SYNTAX. By A M. M. Stbdman, M. A. Cmvn Sva. 11. 60. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ODYSSEY. With Introduction 
and Notes. By E. D. Stonb, M.A, late Assistant Master at Eton. 
Fcap, Bv0. 2s, 

THE ELEMENTS OF ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. 
VTiih numerons Illustrations. By R. G. Stsbl, M. A, Head Master 
of the Technical Schools, Northampton. Crofon %vo, 4s. 6d. 

THE ENGLISH CITIZEN : His Rights and Duties. By 
H. £. Maldbn, M. a Crown Szv. i^. 6d. 
A simple acooant of th« privileges and duties of the English citizen. 

INDEX POETARUM LATINORUM. By E. F. Benecke, 
M.A. Crcwn Zvo» 4^. 6d, 
A concordance lo Latin Lyric Poetry. 



Commercial Series 



A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. Jackson, M.A. Crown 
Zvo, IS. 6d. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By F. G. Taylor. Crown 
8tv. u. 60. 
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iPeto anil IRecent IBoDftjS 
Poetry 

Bndyaxd Kipling. BARRACK- ROOM BALLADS; And 
Other Verses. By Rudyard Kipling. Seventh Edition* Cttvm 
8zv. dr. 
A Special Presentation Edition, bound in white bnckianiy with 
extra gilt ornament. Js, 6d, 

* Mr. Kipling's vers« is strong, Tivid, foil of character. • • • Unmittakable goiins 
rings in every line.'— TYmri. 

' The disreputable lingo of Cockayne is henceforth justified before the world ; for a 
nuui of genius has taken it in hand, and has shown, beyond all cavilling, that in 
its way it also is a medium for literature. You are gratefiil, and you say to 
yourself, half in envy and half in admiration : " Here b a book ; here, or one is a 
Dutchman, is one of the books of the year." *—Naiumal Observer, 

*** Barrack-Room Ballads" contains some of the best work that Mr. Kipling has 
ever done, which is saying a good deal. " Fuzsy-Wuzzy," "Gunga Din,** and 
" Tommy," are, in our opinion, altogether superior to anything of the kind that 
English literature has hitherto produced.'— ^/.A#M«fM«. 

' These ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigoroos In 
their dramatic force. There are few ballads in the English language more 
stirring than "The Ballad of East and West," worthy to stand by the Border 
ballads of SaML'—S^ctaior. 

' The ballads teem with imagination, they palpitate with cmofinn. We read Onem 
with laughter and tears ; the metres throb in our pulses, the cunningly ordered 
words tingle with life ; and if this be not poetry, what VkV—PaU Matt Gmaette, 

Henley. LYRA HEROICA : An Anthology selected from the 
best English Verse of the i6th, 17th, i8th, and 19th Centuries. By 
William Ernest Henley, Author of < A Book of Verse,' 'Views 
and Reviews,' etc. Crown Zvo. Stamped gilt kteknun^ gUt top^ 
edges uncut. 6x. 

* Mr. Henley has brought to the task of selection an instinct alike for poetry and for 

chivalry which seems to us quite wonderfolly, and even unerringly, right '^ 
GuardUuu 

Tomson. A SUMMER NIGHT, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Graham R. Tomson. With Frontispiece by A. Tomsqn. Fcap, 
^0, y, 6d. 
An edition on hand-made paper, limited to 50 copies. lOf. 6d, net, 

* Mrs. Tomson holds perhaps the very highest rank among poetesses of English birth. 

This selection will help her reputation.'— ^Awl and JVktie, 
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BRAND. A Drama by Henrik Ibsen. Translated by 
William Wilson. Crown Zv^. Secoud Editim. y.6d. 

'The greatest world-poem of the nineteenth century next to "Faiut.** "Bnuid'* 
will hav« mn astonishing interest for Englishmen. It is in the sama set with 
"Agamemnon," with *' Lear/' with the literature that we now instinctiTely regard 
as high and holy,*^J)Mfy CkrtmicU, 

" Q.- GREEN BAYS : Verses and Parodies. By « Q.," Author 
of * Dead Man's Rock ' etc. Second Edition, Fcap, 8«0. 3^. td. 

'The verses display a rare and versatile gift of parodyt gieat command of metre, and 
a very pretty turn of humour. '•—T'tmM. 

"A. 0." VERSES TO ORDER. By "A. G." Cr. Zvo. 2S. td. 
mi. 

A small volume of verse by a writer whose initials are well known to Oxiord men. 
*A capital specimen of light academic poetry. These verses are very bright and 
•ngaging, easy and sufficiently witty.'— .^/. Jameis GautU, 

HoBken. VERSES BY THE WAY. By J. D. Hosken. 
Crown Svo, 5x. 
A small edition on hand-made paper. Price i2x. 6d. net^ 

A Volume of Lyrics and SonneU by J. D. Hosken, the Postman PoeL Q, the 
Author of 'The Splendid Spur,' writes a critical and biographical intro- 



Oale. CRICKET SONGS. By Norman Gale. Crown Zvo. 
Linen, 2s.6d, 
Also a limited edidon on hand-made paper. Dem/ Svo, lOf. 6d, 
net. 
' They are wrung out of the excitement of the moment, and palpitate with the spirit 

of the game/— .S/ar. 
' As healthy as they are spirited, and ought to have a great success.'— ^Mmr. 
< Simple, manly, and humorous. Every cricketer should bay the ho6k.'^iVettmiMsUr 

GoMette. 
* Cricket has never known such a singer.'— Cmfo/. 

Langbridge. BALLADS OF THE BRAVE : Poems of Chivalry, 
Enterprise, Courage, and Constancy, hom the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. Edited, with Notes, by Rev. F. Langb&idgb, 
Crown Sfw. Buckram y. 6d. School Edition, 2r. 6d. 
'A very happy conception happily carried out These '* Ballads of the Brave" are 
intended to suit the real tastes of boys, and will suit the taste of the great nugority.' 
-spectator. * The book is fuU of splendid things.'— IT^riUL 
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General Literature 

OoUingwood. JOHN RUSKIN: His Life and Work. By 
W. G. CoLLiNGWOOD, M.A., late Scholar of University College, 
Oxford, Author of the * Art Teaching of John Ruskin,* Editor of 
Mr. Ruskin*s Poems. 2 vols, Zvo, 32J. Second Edition. 
This important work is written by Mr. Collingwood, who has been for some years 
Mr. Ruskin's private secretary, and who has had unique advantages in obtaining 
materials for this book from Mr. Ruskin himself and from his friends. It contains 
a large amount of new matter, and of letters which have never been published, 
and is, in fact, a full and authoritative biography of Mr. Ruskin. The book 
contains numerous portraits of Mr. Ruskin, including a coloured one from a 
water-colour portrait by himself, and also X3 sketches, never before published, by 
Mr. Ruskin and Mr. ^thur Severn. A bibliography is added. 
' No more magnificent volumes have been published for a long time. • • ,*— Times, 
*This most lovingly written and most profoundly interesting ^yooW^Daily NeufS* 

* It is long since we have had a biography with such varied delights of substance 

and of form. Such a book is a pleasure for the day, and a joy for ever.' — Daily 
CkronicU, 

* Mr. Ruskin could not well have been more fortunate in his biographer.'— CP/0^^. 
'A noble monument of a noble subject. One of the most beautiful books about one 

of th« noblest lives of our century.'— (P/ojrivw Herald, 

Gladstone. THE SPEECHES AND PUBLIC ADDRESSES 
OF THE RT. HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. With Notes 
and Introductions. Edited by A. W. Hutton, M.A. (Librarian of 
the Gladstone Library), and H. J. Cohen, M.A. With Portraits. 
8tv. Vols, IX, andX. 12s, 6d. each, 

Olark BnsselL THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL LORD COL- 
LINGWOOD. By W. Clark Russell, Author of *The Wreck 
of the Grosvenor.' With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. Second 
Edition. Crcmtm %vo, 6s, 

* A really good hoolt,'— Saturday Review, 

* A most excellent and wholesome book, which we should like to see in the hands of 

•very boy in the country.'— «S/. James's Gautte, 

Clark. THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD : Their History and 
their Traditions. By Members of the University. Edited by A. 
Clark, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Lincoln College. Zvo, 12s, 6d, 
Whether the reader approaches the book as a patriotic member of a college, as an 
antiquary, or as a student of the organic growth of college foundation, it will amply 
reward his attention.'— 7Ym««. 
'A delightful book, learned and \vrcly,''~Academy, 

* A work which will certainly be appealed to for many years as the standard book on 

the Colleges of OxfoTd.'~-'AtAef$aum, 
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Wells. OXFORD AND OXFORD LIFE. By Members of 

the University. Edited by J. Wblls, M.A.9 Fellow and Tutor of 
Wadham College. Crovm Bvo. y, 6d, 
This work contains an account of life at Oxford— intellectiial, social, aad religioot— 
a careful estimate of necessary exj^nses, a review of recent changes, a statement 
of the present position of the University, and chapters on Women's Ed u ca t ion, 
aids to study, and University Extension. 

* We congratulate Mr. Wells on the production of a readable and intelligent aoconnt 

of Oxford as it is at the present time, written by ^rsons who are, with hardly an 
exception, possessed of a close acquaintance with tho system and life of the 
University.'— >f thenaum, 

Perrens. THE HISTORY OF FLORENCE FROM THE 
TIME OF THE MEDICIS TO THE FALL OF THE 
REPUBLIC. By F. T. Perrens. Translated by Hannah 
Lynch. In Three Volumes, Vol, I, Zvo. 12s, 6d, 

This is a translation from the French of the best history of Florence in eTiilenre. 
This volume covers a period of profound interest— political and Iiterary^-«nd 
is written with great vivacity. 

' This is a standard book by an honest and intelligent historian, who has deserved 
well of his countrymen, and of all who are interested in Italian history.'— J/oii* 
ektster GuardioM. 

Browning. GUELPHS AND GHIBELLINES : A Short History 
of Mediaeval Italy, A.D. 1250- 1409. By OscAR BROWNING, Fellow 
and Tntor of King's College, Qunbridge. Second Sdition, Crown 

'A very able hooW^Westminsttr Gautii, 
'A vivid picture of mediaeval Italy.'^SUuidari, 

O'Orady. THE STORY OF IRELAND. By Standish 
O'Grady, Author of ' Finn and his Companions.' Cr, 8fv. 2s, 6d. 

* Novel and very fascinating history. Wonderfully alluring.'— C^nt Examaur, 

* Most delightful, most stimulating. Its racy humour, ita original imaginings, its 

perfectly unique history, make it <me of the freshest, breeaest volumes.'— 
Methodist Timtt, 
' A survey at once graphic, acute, and quaintly written.'— TYiwcf. 

Dixon. ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO BROWN- 
ING. By W. M. Dixon, M. A. Crown Zvo. y. 6d. 
A Popular Account of the Poetry of the Century. 
' Scholarly in concepticm, and full of sound and suggestive criticism.'— 7YiM#«. 

* The book is remarkable for freshness of thought expressed in graceful language.'— 

Manchester Examiner. 

Bowden. THE EXAMPLE OF BUDDHA: Being Quota- 
tions from Buddhist Literature for each Day in the Year. Compiled 
by E. M. Bowden. With Preface by Sir Edwin Arnold. Third 
Edition, i6mo. 2s. 6d, 
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Flinders Fetrie. TELL £L AMARNA. By W. M. Flinders 
Pbtrib, D.CL. With chapters by Professor A. H. Saycb, D.D.; 
F. Ll. Griffith, F.S.A; and F. C. J. Spurrsll, F.G.S. With 
numeroas coloured illustrations. JRoyal 4/^. 2ar. net, 

Hassee. A MONOGRAPH OF THE MYXOGASTRES. By 

George Masses. With 12 Coloured Plates. JRoyal Svo. i&f. net. 

'A work mttch in advance of any book in the language treating of this group of 
organisms. It is indis^nsable to every student of the Mxyc^astrcs. The 
ooioured plates deserve high praise for their accuracy and execution.'— JVa^rv. 

BushiU. PROFIT SHARING AND THE LABOUR QUES- 
TION. By T. W. BUSHILL, a Profit Sharing Employer. With an 
Introduction by Sbdlby Taylor, Author of < Profit Sharing between 
Capital and Labour.' Crown %vo, 2s, 6d, 

John Beover. PRACTICAL FLY-FISHING, Founded on 
Nature, by John Bsever, late of the Thwaite House, Coniston. A 
New Edition, with a Memoir of the Author by W. G. Collingwood, 
M. A Also additional Notes and a chapter on Char-Fishing, by A 
and A. R. Sbvbrn. With a specially designed title-page. Croitm 
8zv. 3J. 6d. 

A little book on Fly-Fishing by an old friend of Mr. Ruskin. It has been out of 
print for some time, and being still much in request, b now issued with a Memoir 
of the Author by W. G. Collingwood. 



Theology 



Driver. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 
THE OLD TESTAMENT. By S. R. Driver, D.D., Canon of 
Christ Churchy Regius Professor of Hebrew in the University of 
Oxford. Crown Svo, 6s, 
'A welcome com^nion to the authoi^s famous * Introduction.' No man can read these 
discourses without feeling that Dr. Driver is fully alive to the deeper teaching <^ 
the Old Testament'— ^ifor^fuHt. 

Obeyne. founders of old testament criticism: 

Bi(^;raphical, Descriptive, and Critical Studies. By T. K. Cheynb, 
D.D., Oriel Professor oJF the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at 
Oxford. Large crown Bvo, *js, 6d. 
This important book is a historical sketch of O.T. Criticism in the form of biographi- 
cal studies from the dajrs of Eichhom t« those of Driver and Robertson Smith. 
It is the only book of its kind in English. 
' The volume is one of great interest and value. It displays all the author's well- 
known ability and learning and its opportune publication has laid all students of 
theology, and specially of Bible criticism, under weighty obligation.'— ^Scv/lnMaii. 
A very learned and instractivo work.'— r/ivr^j; 
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Prior. CAMBRIDGE SERMONS. Edited by C H. Prior, 

M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Pembroke College. Crown Sxv. 6f. 
A volume of sermons preached before the University of Cunbridf e by various 
preachers, including the Archbishop of Canterbury and Bishop Westoott. 

* A represenutive collection. Bishop Westcott's is a noble wtrmon.* ^Guardiatt, 

* Full of thoughtfulness and dignity/— i?«c<;r^ 

Beeching. BRADFIELD SERMONS. Sermons by H. C. 
Bbbching, M.A., Rector of Yattendon^ Berks. With a Preface by 
Canon Scott Holland. Crown Svo, 2s, 6d, 

Seven sermons preached before the boys of Bradfield College. 

James. CURIOSITIES OF CHRISTIAN HISTORY PRIOR 
TO THE REFORMATION. By Croakb James, Author of 
' Curiosities of Law and Lawyers.' Crown Svo, Js, 6d, 

* This volume contains a great deal of quaint and curious matter, affording some 

"particulars of the interesting persons, episodes, and events from the Christian's 
point of view during the first fourteen centuries." Wherever we dip into his pages 
we find something worth dipping mto,*'—JoJkM Bull. 

TTiMiftnatiTi CHARLES KINGSLEY. By M. Kaufmann, 
M.A. Crown Svo, Btickram. 5^. 
A biography of Kiogsley, especially dealing «rith his achievements in social reform. 
* The author has certainly gone about his work with conscientiousness and industry.' — 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph, 

Leaders of Religion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M. A. With Portraits^ crown Svo. 

A series of short biographies of the most pro- i ^ . ^ 

minent leaders of religious life and thought of ^ If^ Qy. /^ lr\ 
all ages and countries. ^|V-/ 06 ^jv-^ 

The following are ready — 2S. 6d. 

CARDINAL NEWMAN. By R. H. HUTTON. Second Edition, 

* Few who read this book will fail to be struck by the wonderful insight it displa]^ 

into the nature of the Cardinal's genius and the spirit of his ^life.'— Wilfrid 
Wasd, in the Tablet. 

* Full of knowledge, excellent in method, and intelligent in criticism. We regard it 

as wholly admirable.'— ^ca^mjr. 

JOHN WESLEY. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 

' It is well done : the story is clearly told, proportion is duly observed, and there is 
no lack either of discrimination or of syva.^ihy,*—MancAesUr GumnHam, 
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BISHOP WILBERFORCE. By G. W. Daniel, M.A. 
CARDINAL MANNING. By A. W. HUTTON, M.A. 
CHARLES SIMEON. By H. C. G. MOULK, M.A. 

3S. 6cL 

JOHN KEBLE. By Walter Lock, M.A* Seventh Edition. 

THOMAS CHALMERS. By Mrs. Oliphant. Second Edition. 

Other volumes will be announced in due course. 

Works by S. Baring Gould 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With Sixty-seven Illustrations by 
W. Parkinson, F. D. Bedford, and F. Masby. Largt Crown 
%vOi cloth super extra^ top edge gilt^ los, 6d, Fourth and Cheaper 
Edition. 6s, 

* ** Old Country Life," as healthy wholesome reading, full of breezy life and move- 

ment, full of quaint stories vigorously told, will not be excelled by any book to be 
published throughout the year. Sound, hearty, and English to the core.' — World, 

HISTORIC ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. Third 
Edition, Crown Zvo, 6s, 
' A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. The whole volume is delightful 
reading. '->7Vm/i. 

FREAKS OF FANATICISM. Third Edition. Crown Zvo, 6s. 

* Mr. Baring Gould has a keen eye for colour and effect, and the subjects he has 

chosen give ample scope to his descriptive and analytic faculties. A perfectly 
fascinating boolc'—ScoiiisA Leader. 

SONGS OF THE WEST : Traditional Ballads and Songs of 
the West of England, with their Traditional Melodies. Collected 
by S. Baring Gould, M.A., and H. Fleetwood Sheppard, 
M.A. Arranged for Voice and Piano. In 4 Parts (containing 25 
Songs each). Parts /., //., ///., 3J. each. Fart IK, $s. In one 
Vol,^ French morocco, 15^. 
'A rich and varied collection of humour, pathos, grace, and poetic iaxncj.*^Saturda^ 
Revuw, 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND STRANGE EVENTS. 
Fourth Edition, Crown Zvo, 6s, 
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strange survivals and superstitions. with 

Illustrations. By S. Baring Gould. Crown Zvo. Second EditUm 

6s. 
A book on sucfa tnbjecCt as Foundations, Gables, Holes, Gallows. Rmsiok the Hat, Old 

Ballads, etc. etc. It traces in a most interesting manner their origin and history. 
* We have read Mr. Baring Gould's book from beginning to end. It is full of quaint 

and various information, and there is not a dull page in 'VL^—NoU* mnd Qtt^fut, 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE CAESARS: The 

Emperors of the Julian and Claudian Lines. With numerous Illus- 
trations from Busts, Gems, Cameos, etc. By S. Baring Gould, 
Author of ' Mehalah,' etc. 7%trd Edition, Royal Svo, i^. 

* A most splendid and fascinating book on a subject of undjring interest. The great 

feature of the book is the use the author has made of the existing portraits or the 
Caesars, and the admirable critical subtlety he has exhibited in dealing with this 
line of research. It is brilliantly written, and the illustiatiotts are supplied on a 
scale of profuse magnificence.' — Daily Ckroniclt, 

* The volumes will in no sense disappoint the general reader. Indeed, in their way, 

there is nothing in any seme so good in English. . . . Mr. Baring Gould has 
presented his narrative m such a way as not to make one dull page.'— /l/ArMrwm. 

MR. BARING GOULD'S NOVELS 

* To say that a book is by the author of " Mehalah " is to imply that it contains a 

story cast on strong lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and sympathetic 
descriptions of Nature, and a wealtn of ingenious imagery.'— ^^oi/r. 
' That whatever Mr. Baring Gould writes is well worth reading, is a conclusion that 
may be very generally accepted. His views of life are fresh and vigorous, his 
laneuage pointed and characteristic, the incidents of which he makes use are 
striking and original, his characters are life-like, and though somewhat excep- 
tional people, are drawn and coloured with artistic force. Add to this that his 
descriptions of scenes and scenery are painted with the loving eves and skilled 
hands of a master of his art, that he is always fresh and never dull, and under 
Sttdi conditions it is no wonder that readers nave gained confidence both in his 
power of amusing and satisfying them, and that year by year his popularity 
widens.'— C^fr/ Circular. 

SIX SHILLINGS EACH 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA : A Tale of the Cornish Coast 
MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 

THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE EAOH 

ARMINELL : A Social Romance. 
URITH : A Story of Dartmoor. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER, and other Stories. 
JACQUETTA, and other Stories. 
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Fiction 

8IX SHILLING NOVELS 

OorollL BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE WORLD'S 
TRAGEDY* By Marie Corelli, Author of 'A Romance of Two 
Worlds/ 'Vendetta,' etc. Eleventh Editicn, Crown ^o. 6s. 
Miss CorelH's new romance has been received with mnch disapprobation by the 
secular papers, and with warm welcome by the religious papers. By the former 
she has been accused of blasphemy and bad taste ; ' a gory nightmare' ; ' a hideous 



travesty ; 



?esty'; 'grotesque vulgarisation'; 'unworthy of criticism'; 'vulgar redun- 
dancy'; * sickening details' — ^these are some of the secular flowers of speech, 
the other hand, the 'Guardian' praises 'the dignity of its conceptions, the 



On the otber band, the 'Uuardian' praises 'tbe digi 

reserve round the Central Figure, the fine imagery of the scene and circumstsuice, 



so much that is elevating and devout * ; the ' Illustrated Church News * styles the 
book ' reverent and artistic, broad based on the rock of our common nature, and 
appealing to what b best in it ' ; the ' Christian World ' says it is written ' by one 
who has more than conventional reverence, who has tried to tell the story that it 
may be read again with open and attentive eyes'; the 'Church of England 
Pulpit' welcomes 'a book which teems with fsith without any appearance of 
irreverence.' 

Benson. DODO : A DETAIL OF THE DAY, By E. F. 
Benson. Crown Sva. Fourteenth Edition. 6x. 
A stor]r of society by a new writer, full of interest and power, which has attracted 
by its brilliance universal attention. The best critics were cordial in their 
praise. The ' Guardian ' spoke of ' Dodo ' as unutually clever and interesting \ 
the 'Specutor' called it a deUgkt/ully witty sketch ^society, the 'Speaker* 
said the dialogue was a perpetual feast of epipxtm and paradox*, the 
' Athenseum * spoke of the author as a writer ofauite exceptional aiiUty ; 
the 'Academy' pn\&tA\LyA amazing cleverness \ the MVorld' said the book was 
brilliantly written \ and half-a-dozen papers declared there was nei a dull page 
in the book. 

Baring Gould. IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA: A Tale of 
the Cornish Coast. By S. Baring Gould. New Edition. 6s. 

Baring Gould. MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 
By S. Barinq Gould. Third Edition. 6s, 

A story of Devon life. The ' Graphic ' speaks of it as a novel (tf vigorous humour and 
sustained (ower ; the * Sussex Daily News * says that the swing of the narrative 
is splendid \ and the ' Speaker' mentions its brtght imaginative power. 

Baring Gonld. CHEAP JACK ZITA By S. Baring Gould. 

Third Edition, Crown Svo. 6s. 
A Romance of the Ely Fen District in 1815, which the 'Westminster Gazette' calls 
'a powerful drama of human passion'; and the 'National Observer' 'a story 
worthy the author.* 

Baring Gonld. THE QUEEN OF LOVE. By S. Baring 
Gould. Second Edition. Crown Szfo, 6s. 
The 'Glasgow Herald ' says that 'the scenery is admirable, and the dramatic inci- 
dents are most striking.' The 'Westminster Gazette' calls the book 'strong, 
interesting, and clever.^ 'Punch' says that 'yoa cannot put it down until yon 
have finished it.' ' The Sussex Daily News ' says that it ' can be heartily recom- 
mended to all who care for cleanly, energetic, and interesting fiction.' 
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Korrifl. HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris, Author of 
'Mademoiselle de Mersac' Third Edition, Crown %vo, 6s. 
'The characters are delineated hy the author with his characteristic skill and 
▼ivacity, and the story is told with that ease of manners and Thackerayean in- 
sight which give strength of flavour to Mr. Norris's novels No one can depict 
the Englishwoman of the better classes with more subtlety.'— (7Au;57nv Herald, 
' Mr. Norris has drawn a really fine character in the Duke of Hurstboume, at once 
unconventional and very true to the conventionalities of life, weak and strong in 
a breath, capable of inane follies and heroic decisions, yet not so definitely por- 
trayed as to relieve a reader of the necessity of study on his own behalf.'— 
Atfwtaum. 

Parker. MRS. FALCHION. By Gilbert Parker, Author of 

* Pierre and His People.' New Edition, 6s, 

Mr. Parker^s second book has received a warm welcome. The 'Athenaeum' called 
it a splendid study of character ; the * Pall Mall Gazette * spoke of the writing as 
hut little behind anything that has been done by any writer cf cur time; the 

• St. James's ' called it a very striking and admirable navel \ and the * West- 
minster Gazette ' applied to it the epithet of distinguished, 

Parker. PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE. By Gilbert 
Parker. Crown Svo, Buckram, 6s, 
' Stories happily conceived and finely executed. There is strength and genius in Mr. 
Parker's sty\t.*^Daily Telegraph. 

Parker. THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. By Gilbert 
Parker, Author of •Pierre and His People,' *Mrs. Falchion,* etc 
Crozvn Svo, Ss, 

* The plot is original and one difficult to work out ; but Mr. Parker has done it with 

great skill and delicacy. The reader who is not interested in this original, fresh, 
and well-told tale must be a dull person Indttd,*— Daily Chronicle, 
' A strong and successful piece of workmanship. The portrait of Lali, strong, digni- 
fied, and pure, is exceptionally well drawn.' — Manchester Guardian, 

* A very pretty and interesting story, and Mr. Parker tells it with much skill. The 

story is one to be read.'— 6"/. /ame/s Gazette, 

Anthony Hope. A CHANGE OF AIR: A Novel. By 
Anthony Hope, Author of 'The Prisoner of Zenda,* etc 
Crown Svo, 6s, 
A bright story by Mr. Hope, who has, the Athenetum says, 'a decided outlook and 

individuality of his own.' 
'A graceful, vivacious comedy, true to human nature. The characters are traced 
with a masterly hand.'— 7'mw. 

Pryce. TIME AND THE WOMAN. By Richard Pryce, 
Author of ' Miss Maxweirs Affections,* 'The Quiet Mrs. Fleming,* 
etc New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 6s, 
* Mr. Fryce's work recalls the style of Octave Feuillet, by its clearness, conciseness, 
its literary nstryt.'^Athemeum, 
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Marriott Watson. DIOGENES OF LONDON and other 
Sketches. By II. B. Marriott Watson, Author of 'The Web 
of the Spider.* Crown 8w. Buckram* 6s. 

* By all those who delight in the uses of words, who rate the exercise of prose above 

the exercise of verse, who rejoice in all proofs of its delicacy and its strength, who 
believe that English prose is chief among the moulds of thought, by these 
Mr. Marriott Watson's book will be welcomed. '-^iVo/tlMMt/ Observer. 

Gilchrist. THE STONE DRAGON. By Murray Gilchrist. 
Crown Zvo. Buckram. 6s. 

* The anthor's faults are atoned for by certain positive and admirable merits. The 

romances have not their counterpart in modem literature, and to read them b a 
unique experience.'— ^a/{V;M<z/ Observer. 

THREE-AND-8IXPENNY NOVELS 

Baxing Gonld. ARM I NELL: A Social Romance. By S. 
Baring Gould. New Edition. Crown Svo. p. 6d. 

Baring Gould, URITH : A Story of Dartmoor. By S. Baring 
Gould. Third Edition. Cro7un%vo. S^. 6d. 
' The author is at his best,*— Times. 

* He has nearly reached the high water-mark of " Mehalah." *— National Observer. 

Baring Gould. MARGERY OF QUETHER, and other Stories. 
By S. Baring Gould. Crown Svo. 3j. 6d. 

Baring Gtould. J ACQUETT A, and other Stories. By S. Baring 
Gould. Crown Svo. 3j. 6d. 

Gxay. ELSA. A Novel. By E. M'Queen Gray. Crown Svo. 
y. 6d. 

*A charming novel. The characters are not only powerful sketches, but minutely 
and carefully finidied portraits.'— (7Man/rVii». 

Pearce. JACO TRELOAR. By J. H. Pearce, Author of 

* Esther Pentreath.* New Edition. Crown Svo. y.6d. 
A tragic story of Cornish life by a writer of remarkable power, whose first novel has 

been highly praised by Mr. Gladstone. 
The * Spectator ' speaks of Mr. Pearce as a writer of exceptional power ; the * Daily 

Telegraph* calls ^^\nx^ Powerfnl and picturesque \ the 'Birmingham Post' 

asserts that it is « naotl ofhieh quality. 

Edna LyalL DERRICK VAUGHAN, NOVELIST. By 
Edna Lyall, Author of * Donovan,* etc. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 

Clark RuBselL MY DANISH SWEETHEART. By W. 
Clark Russell, Author of * The Wreck of the Grosvenor,* etc 
Illustrated. Third Edition. Crown Svo. y. 6d. 
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Author of 'Vera.' THE DANCE OF THE HOURS. By 

the Author of * Vera.' Crown 8w. 3x. 6r/. 

Esmft Stuart. A WOMAN OF FORTY. By EsMi: STUART, 
Author of 'Muriers Marriage/ 'Virginia's Husband,' etc New 
Edtiion. Crown Siv. p, 6d» 
'The ttory is well written, and some of the scenes show great dramatic power.'— 
Daily CkronicU, 

Penn. THE STAR GAZERS. By G. Manville Fenn, 
Author of ' Eli's Children,' etc New Edition. Cr, 8tv. 3x. 6d, 
' A stirring romance. '— Western Momingr Newe, 

'Told with all the dramatic power for which Mr. Fenn is conspicoous.'— ^m^^^nf 
Oiserver, 

Dickinson. A VICAR'S WIFE. By Evelyn Dickinson. 

Crown Zvo. 3^. 6d, 

Prowse. THE POISON OF ASPS. By R. Orton Prowse. 
Crown Sfv. 3^. 6d, 



Grey. THE STORY OF CHRIS. By Rowland Grey. 
Crown 8zv. 5x. 

Lynn Linton. THE TRUE HISTORY OF JOSHUA DAVID- 
SON, Christian and Communist. By E. Lynn Linton. Eleventh 
Edition. Post Zvo, is. 



HALF-CROWN NOVELS 

A Series of Novels by popular Authors^ tastefully 
bound in cloth. 
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1. THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

2. DISENCHANTMENT. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

3. MR. BUTLER'S WARD. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

4. HOVENDEN, V.C. By F. Mabel Robinson. 

5. ELPS CHILDREN. By G. Manville Fenn. 

6. A DOUBLE KNOT. By G. MANVILLE Fenn. 

7. DISARMED. By M. Betham Edwards. 

8. A LOST ILLUSION. By Leslie Keith. 

9. A MARRIAGE AT SEA By W. Clark Russell. 
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10. IN TENT AND BUNGALOW. By the Author of * Indian 

Idylls.' 

11. MY STEWARDSHIP. By E. M'Queen GrAy. 

12. A REVEREND GENTLEMAN. By J. M. Cobban. 

13. A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. By W. E. NORRIS. 

14. JACK'S FATHER. By W. E. NORRIS. 

Other volumes will be announced in due course. 



Books for Boys and Girls 

Baring Gould. THE ICELANDER'S SWORD. By S. 
Baring Gould, Author of 'Mehalah,' etc With Twenty-nine 
Illustrations by J. MOYR Smith. Crown Sva, 6s, 
A stirring story of Iceland, written for boys by the author of ' In the Roar of the Sea. 

OuthelL TWO LITTLE CHILDREN AND CHING. By 
Edith E. Cuthell. Profusely Illustrated. Crown Svo. Chth^ 
gilt edges, y, 6d, 
Another story, with a dog hero, by the author of the very popular ' Only a Guard- 
Room Dog.' 

Blake. TODDLEBEN'S HERO. By M. M. Blake, Author of 
• The Siege of Norwich Castle.' With 36 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo. 3J. 6d, 
A story of military life for children. 

OuthelL ONLY A GUARD-ROOM DOG. By Mrs. Cuthell. 

With 16 Illustrations by W, Parkinson. Square Crown %vo, y. 6d, 

' This is a charming story. Tangle was but a little mongrel Skye terrier, but he had a 

big heart in his little body, and played a hero's part more than once. The book 

can be warmly rtcommendtd,''—S tandard, 

OoUingwood. THE DOCTOR OF THE JULIET. ByHARRY 
COLLINGWOOD, Author of 'The Pirate Island,' etc. Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne. Crown Svo. 3s, 6d, 
' "The Doctor of the Juliet," well illustrated by Gordon Browne, is one of Harry 
Collingwood's best fS.vxtV^* '^Morning P^tt, 
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OlarkBiuselL MASTER ROCKAFELLAR'S VOYAGE. Sy 
W. Clark Russell, Author of < The Wreck of the Grosvenor/ etc. 
lUnstrated by Gordon Browne. Second Edititm^ Crown 8cv. 

*Mr. Clark Ronell's story of *' Master Rodeafellar's Voyage" will be aaoQg the 
&Toimtes of the Christmas books. There is a rattle and " go ** all through it, and 
its illustratioos are charming b themselves, and very much above the average in 
the way in which they are prodaced.'--<riMsn^». 

llaaville Feim. SYD BELTON : Or, The Boy who would not 
go to Sea. By G. Manvillk Fbnn, Author of ' In the King's 
Name,' etc. Illustrated by Gordon Browne. Crown ikw, p,6d. 
Who among the yonng story-reading public will not rejoice at the sight of the old 
comlnnation, so often proved admirable— a story by Manville Fenn, illustrated 
by Gordon Browne? The story, too, is one of the good old sort, full of life and 
vigour, breeziness and fun. ^^JcurtuU qfEdmcatiom, 
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The Peacock Library 

A Series of Books for Girls by well-known AuthorSf 
handsomely bound in blue and silver^ and well illustraUd, 
Crown ovo» 

1. A PINCH OF EXPERIENCE. By L. B. Walford. 

2. THE RED GRANGE. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. 

3. THE SECRET OF MADAME DE MONLUC. By the 

Author of «Mdle Mori.' 

4. DUMPS. By Mrs. Parr, Author of * Adam and Eve' 

5. OUT OF THE FASHION. By L. T. Meade. 

6. A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE. By L. T. MEADE. 

7. HEPSY GIPSY. By L. T. Meade. 2s. 6d. 

8. THE HONOURABLE MISS. By L. T. MEADE. 

9. MY LAND OF BEULAH. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 

University Extension Series 

A series of books on historical, literaryi and scientific subjects, suitable 
for extension students and home reading circles. Each volume is com- 
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plete in itself, and the subjects are treated by competent writers in a 
broad and philosophic spirit. 

Edited by J. E. SYMES, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Nottingham. 
Crown Zvo, Price {with some exceptions) 2s, 6d, 
Thefollowir^ volumes are ready : — 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By H. DE 
B. GiBBiNS, M.A., late Scholar of Wadham College, Oxon., Cobden 
Prizeman. Tlkird Edition. With Maps and Plans. $s, 
'A compact and clear story of oar industrial development. A study of thb condse 
but luminous book cannot fail to give the reader a clear insight into the principal 
phenomena of our industrial history. The editor and publishers are to be congrat- 
ulated on this first volume of their venture, and we shall look with expectant 
interest for the succeeding volumes of the series.' — Uniuerniy Extension JcummL 

A HISTORY OF ENGLISH POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
L. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxon. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial 
Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. Hobson, M.A. 

VICTORIAN POETS. By A. Sharp. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By J. E. Symes, M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By F. S. GRANGER, M.A., Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy at University College, Nottingham. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PLANT LIFE : Lower Forms. By 
G. Massee, Kew Gardens. With Illustrations* 

AIR AND WATER. Professor V. B. Lewes, M.A. Illustrated. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. By C. W. 
KiMMiNS, M.A. Camb. Illustrated. 

THE MECHANICS OF DAILY LIFE. By V. P. SELLS, M.A. 
Illustrated. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. H. DE B. Gibbins, M.A. 

ENGLISH TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By W. A. S. Hewins, B. A. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. The Elementary Principles of 
Chemistry. By M. M. Pattison Muir, M.A. Illustrated. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By M.C 
Potter, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated. 3^. 6d. 
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THE VAULT OF HEAVEN. A Popular Introduction to 
Astronomy. By R. A Gregory. With numerous Illustrations. 

METEOROLOGY. The Elements of Weather and Climate. 
By H. N. Dickson, F.R.S.E., F.R. Met Soc Illustrated. 

A MANUAL OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. By GEORGE 
J. BuRCH, M. A With numerous Illustrations, p. 

Social Questions of To-day 

Edited by H. db B. GIBBINS, M. A 

Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. /«% j/^ 

A series of volumes upon those topics of social, economic, / 

and industrial interest that are at the present moment fore- 
most in the public mind. Each volume of the series is written by an 
author who is an acknowledged authority upon the subject with which 
he deals. 

The following Volumes of the Series are ready : — 

TRADE UNIONISM— NEW AND OLD. By G. Howell, 

M.P., Author of *The Conflicts of Capital and Labour.' Second 

Edition, 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT TO-DAY. By G. J. 

Holyoake, Author of * The History of Co-operation.* 
MUTUAL THRIFT. By Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, M.A., 

Author of ' The Friendly Society Movement.' 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY : An Inquiry into the Industrial 

Conditions of the Poor. By J. A. Hobson, M. A. 
THE COMMERCE OF NATIONS. By C. F. Bastable, 

M.A., Professor of Economics at Trinity College, Dublin. 
THE ALIEN INVASION. By W. H. Wilkins, B.A., Secretary 

to the Society for Preventing the Immigration of Destitute Aliens. 
THE RURAL EXODUS. By P. Anderson Graham. 
LAND NATIONALIZATION. By Harold Cox, B.A. 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. By H. DE B. GiBBlNS 

and R. A Hadfibld, of the Hecla Works, Sheffield. 
BACK TO THE LAND : An Inquiry into the Cure for RuraJ 

Depopulation. By H. B. Moore. 
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TRUSTS, POOLS AND CORNERS : As affecting Commerce 
and Industry. By J. Stephen Jeans, M. R. I. , F. S. S. 

THE FACTORY SYSTEM. By R. CoOKE Taylor. 

THE STATE AND ITS CHILDREN. By GERTRUDE 
Tuckwsll. 

classical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M. A. , Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 
Messrs. Methuen propose to issue a New Series of Translations from 
the Greek and Latin Classics. They have enlisted the services of some 
of the best Oxford and Cambridge Scholars, and it is their intention that 
the Series shall be distinguished by literary excellence as well as by 
scholarly accuracy. 

Crown 8zv. Finely printed and bound in blue buckram, 
CICERO— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. P. MoOR, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Clifton. 3^. 6d, 

iESCHYLUS — Agamemnon, Choephoroe, Eumenides. Trans- 
lated by Lewis Campbell, LL.D., late Professor of Greek at St 
Andrews. 5^. 

LUCIAN — Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Menippus, The Cock, 
The Ship, The Parasite, The Lover of Falsehood). Translated by 
S. T. Irwin, M. A, Assistant Master at Clifton ; late Scholar of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 3J. 6d. 

SOPHOCLES— Electra and Ajax. Translated by E. D. A. 
MoRSHEAD, M.A., late Scholar of New College, Oxford ; Assistant 
Master at Winchester. 2s, 6d. 

TACITUS— Agricola and Germania. Translated by R. B. 

TowNSHEND, late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s, 6d, 
CICERO— Select Orations (Pro Milone, Pro Murena, Philippic IL, 

In Catilinam). Translated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A., Fellow 

and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 5j. 

Methuen's Commercial Series 

BRITISH COMMERCE AND COLONIES' FROM ELIZA- 
BETH TO VICTORIA. By H. de B. Gibbins, M.A., Author 
of * The Industrial History of England,' etc., etc. 2s, 
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a manual of french commercial corres- 
PONDENCE. By S. E. Bally, Modem Language Master at 
the Manchester Grammar SchooL 2s. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, with special reference to Trade 
Routes, New Markets, and Manufacturing Districts. By L. D. 
Lyde, M. a, of The Academy, Glasgow. 2s, 

COMMERCIAL EXAMINATION PAPERS. By H. de B. 
GiBBiNS, M.A IS. 6d, 

THE ECONOMICS OF COMMERCE. By H. DE B. GiBBlNS, 

M.A IS. 6d. 
A PRIMER OF BUSINESS. By S. Jackson, M.A. is. td. 

COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. By F. G. Taylor, 
M.A \s.td. 



Works by A. M, M, Stedman, M.A. 

INITIA LATINA : Easy Lessons on Elementary Accidence. 
Second Edition. Fcap, SzfO, is. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Fourth Edition CrownZvo. 2s. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes adapted to the Shorter 
Latin Primer and Vocabulary. Second Edition. Crown Stw, is. 6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CAESAR. Part L The Hel- 
vetian War. iSmo, is. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. Part i. The Kings of 
Rome. iSfno, is. 6d. 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. 
Third Edition. Fcap. ^o. is. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA: First Exercises in Latin Accidence. 
With Vocabulary. Crown Szfo. is. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE SYNTAX OF THE 
SHORTER AND REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, 2s. 6d. Issued with the con- 
sent of Dr. Kennedy. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE RULES AND 
EXERCISES. Cro7unSvo. 2s. With Vocabulary. 2s.6d, 
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NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneous Latin Exercises on 
Common Rules and Idioms. With Vocabulary. Second Edition. 
Fcap. %vo. IS, 6d, 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION : Arranged 
according to Subjects. Fourth Edition, Fcap, %vo. is, 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS AND PHRASES. 
iSmo, IS, 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. Fourth Edition. 

A Kby, issued to Tutors and Private Students only, to be had on 
application to the Publishers. Second Edition, Croum Svo, 6s. 

STEPS TO GREEK. iSmo. is. td, 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLA- 
TION. Fcap, ^0. IS, 6d. 

EASY GREEK EXERCISES ON ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. 

[In preparation, 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION : Arranged 

according to Subjects. Second Edition, Fcap, Svo, is, 6d, 
GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. For the use of 

Schools. Third Edition, With Introduction, Notes, and Vocabu- 
lary. Fcap, Svo, 2s, 6d, 
GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 

GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. Third Edition, Key (issued as 

above), dr. 
STEPS TO FRENCH. iSmo. Sd, 
FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Crown Svo, is. 
EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN TRANSLA- 

TION. Second Edition, Fcap, Svo. is. 6d. 
EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELEMENTARY SYN- 

TAX. With Vocabulary. Croztm Svo. 2s. 6d. 
FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR REPETITION : Arranged 

according to Subjects. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo. is. 
FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANE- 

OUS GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. Seventh Edition. Crown 

Svo, 2s. 6d. Key (issued as above). 6s. 
GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 

Second Edition. Crown Svo. 2s, 6d, Key (issued as above). 7j. 
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School Examination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN» M. A. Croum Svo. 2s, 6d. 
FRENCH EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANE- 
OUS GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By A, M. M. Stedman, M. A. 
Sixth Edition, 

A Key, issued to Tutors and Private Students only, to be had on 
application to the Publishers. Second Edition. Crown Zvo, 6s. 

LATIN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. Key (issued as above). 6s. 

GREEK EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANEOUS 
GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Third Edition. Key (issued as above). 6s. 

GERMAN EXAMINATION PAPERS IN MISCELLANE- 
OUS GRAMMAR AND IDIOMS. By R. J. MORICH, Man- 
Chester. Third Edition. Key (issued as above). 6s. 

HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
By C. H. Spence, M.A., Clifton College. 

SCIENCE EXAMINATION PAPERS. By R. E. Steel, M.A., 
F.C.S., Chief Natural Science Master Bradford Grammar SchooL 
In three vols. Part /., Chemistry ; Part 11. ^ Physics. 

GENERAL KNOWLEDGE EXAMINATION PAPERS. 
By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. Second Edition. Key (issued as 
above), 'js. 

Primary Classics 

With Introductions, Notes, and Vocabularies. iZmo. is. and is. 6d. 
FIRST LATIN READER. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. is. 6a. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM CAESAR— THE HELVETIAN 
WAR. Edited by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. i^. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY— THE KINGS OF 
ROME. Edited by A. M. M. Stedman, M.A. is, 6d. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM HERODOTUS— THE PER- 
SIAN WARS. Edited by A. G. Liddbll, m7a. is. 6d. 
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